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The Italo-Greek Crisis 
UTSTANDING in a fortnight of 
troubled news, domestic and for- 
eign, are the appalling earthquake in 
Japan, the menacing break between 
Italy and Greece, and the failure to 
stop the anthracite coal strike. 

The Italian-Greek situation developed 
with startling suddenness. On August 
27 the Italian members of the commis- 
sion appointed by the Ambassadors 
Council to fix the boundary line 
between southern Albania and Greece, 
were murdered by persons unknown, on 
Greek soil a few miles from the Alba- 
nian border. At once the Greek Govern- 
ment sent to Italy a message of regret 
and began an investigation. Instantly 
Premier Mussolini of Italy came back 
with a note that charged the Greek Gov- 
ernment with responsibility, took it for 
granted the murderers were Greeks and 
made extremely drastic demands—a 
note that has called out wide condemna- 
tion for its severity and its speed. It 
demanded elaborate ceremonials of 
apology, an official funeral, honors for 
the Italian flag, a full inquiry, death 
for the criminals, and an indemnity of 
about two and a half million dollars, 
to be paid at once. 

In its reply the Greek Government 
refused to assume final guilt for the 
murders, accepted the terms that had to 
do with ceremonials, offered “just in- 
demnities” to the families of the slain. 
refused the indemnity to Italy, and said 
that it would lay the difference before 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
Italy found all this inadequate, and on 
August 31 Italian warships bombarded 
the fort on the island of Corfu, killing 
and wounding a few refugees who were 
sheltered there. The next day they 
ordered the channel closed, seized two 
more islands, and were in command of 
the Ionian Sea. Premier Mussolini ex- 
plained that all this was not intended 
as an act of war, but as a peaceful occu- 
pation, to provide Italy with guarantees 
and to show her “unshakable determina- 
tion” to get the reparations demanded. 
Corfu, incidentally, just west of the 
Greek coast, is supposed to be neutral 
ground. 
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Very Briefly 

UNDREDS of immigrants will be sent 

back because the ships that were rush- 

ing to make sure of their inclusion in the 

September quota in their zeal crossed the 

line a few minutes before midnight, August 

31. This threw the unfortunate aliens back 

into August quotas, most of which were 
exhausted. 

Secretary Work has come out, first of the 
Cabinet, in endorsement of President Cool- 
idge for the presidential nomination next 
year. 

Tulsa County, Oklahoma, is under abso- 
lute military control—in an attempt to 
stamp out mob‘ activities and bring to jus- 
tice those guilty of numerous floggings dur- 
ing the past two years. Four floggers, all 
admitted members of the Ku Klux Klan, 
have already been convicted. 

The Commissioners of Conciliation of the 
Department of Labor, Secretary Davis says, 
have been called upon in 534 strikes and 
industrial disputes this past year and have 
adjusted or settled more than 500. 

The Federal Council of Churches has 
issued a call to 120,000 pastors to observe 
the week of November 5-11 as World Court 
Week, and Sunday, November 11, as World 
Court Sunday. 

Despite the improvement in general con- 
ditions in Russia, the American Jewish Re- 
lief Committee reports that more than a 
million stray and homeless children are 
wandering in the Ukraine, and without 
money for relief will die during the winter 
or live in conditions of practical savagery. 
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Greece asked the Allies to appoint 
an international commission to inquire 
into the murders, and submitted the 
whole case to the League Council, now 
in session at Geneva. The Council asked 
a truce for a few days, while the Italian 
representative at Geneva, who had raised 
the question of the League’s technical 
right to act, sought word from Rome. 
At this writing, it is reported that the 
Italian Government will refuse a League 
settlement, and may withdraw from the 
League if it insists. 


Help for Japan 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE asks for 
relief funds to aid the Japanese in 
their overwhelming distress. Send to 


the Chairman of the American National 
Red Cross at Washington or to any local 
Red Cross chapter. 
needed at once. 


Five millions are 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Hard Coal Strike 

HERE was hope of averting the 

threatened hard coal strike when 
Governor Pinchot. of Pennsylvania, vol- 
unteered to try mediation. The situa- 
tion, when he entered it, was a dead- 
lock: the miners demanding a 20 per 
cent. wage increase, the eight-hour day 
and continuance of the check-off, by 
which union dues are deducted from 
their wages when paid; the operators 
refusing all these things and calling for 
arbitration. Governor Pinchot began a 
series of secret conferences with both 
miners and operators, employing a fact- 
finding commission of his own. His 
proposal, made on August 30, was for: 
recognition of the basic eight-hour day, 
an increase of 10 per cent. to all em- 
ployees, to take effect September 1; full 
recognition of the union by the opera- 
tors, without the check-off but with the 
right to have a union representative 
present when the men are paid; recogni- 
tion of the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. And he asked a truce to pre- 
vent the strike. 

Both sides rejected the terms, and the 
strike, already called, proceeded. The 
hopeful thing is that negotiations con- 
tinue. The two sides agreed only on the 
eight-hour day, which had already been 
granted in principle by the operators 
about two weeks ago. The miners seem 
willing to accept the ten per cent. in- 
crease for the contract workers, but are 
insistent that the 40,000 day men shall 
receive a higher proportionate increase. 
The miners want a one-year contract, the 
operators four. On these points there 
might be compromise, and some think 
the miners might give up the check-off 
if the operators will surrender the 
demand for arbitration rather than col- 
lective bargaining. 

Meantime, the strike is 100 per cent. 
effective—all but 4,000 of the 158,000 
miners have walked out, only those re- 
maining who are needed to keep the 
mines in safe repair. 

If Governor Pinchot’s efforts at media- 
tion should fail the thorny problem 
would presumably be passed back to 
the Coal Commission and to the Presi- 
dent. 





Wrangel Island 

WO years ago a party of four white 

explorers, with an Eskimo woman, 
led by Alan Crawford, undertook to stay 
on Wrangel Island, which lies north of 
Siberia. until it could be claimed for the 
British. They were financed by Stefans- 
son, the explorer. The island had been 
discovered by the Russian, Baron Wran- 
gel, but he had not even set foot on it; 
both Americans and British had visited 
it, but had not stayed long enough to 
establish occupation. The company of 
explorers was left with a year’s provi- 
sions, but an unusually severe winter 
piled up the ice so that the relief expedi- 
tion sent out last year could not 
penetrate. But last month another ex- 
pedition, under Harold Noice, set out 
from Nome. and its leader has just re- 
ported all the party dead save the Es- 
kimo woman. 

Who owns Wrangel Island? British, 
Americans and Russians claim it. Russia 
protests the other claims on the ground 
that during the war she openly gave 
notice that she considered Wrangel 
Island and other territory on the Siber- 
ian coast as her property, and that no 
one then challenged the declaration. 
Stefansson’s idea for Great Britain was 
that the island would make an excellent 
aviation base for the shortest distance 
journeys from America to Europe and 
Asia—over the roof of the round world. 


Friends With Mexico 

T last the United States has decided 
to recognize the government of 
Mexico, after a break that has lasted 
since the assassination of Carranza in 
May, 1920. This decision results from 
the American-Mexican conferences held 
in Mexico City this summer. Ambas- 
sadors will be appointed, and meantime 
diplomatic affairs will be carried on 
by the chargés d'affaires of the two 
countries. Mixed claims commissions 
will settle claims of the two countries 

for damages of one sort or another. 
What was it all about? Briefly, oil: 
the interests of American investors in 
Mexican oil lands. Carranza included 
in the new Mexican Constitution of 1917 
an article claiming that the subsoil 
wealth of Mexico was the property of 
the state, regardless of who might lease 
or own the surface. Of course this 
meant confiscation of American oil and 
other properties acquired in Mexico be- 
fore that time. This has been met by 
arranging that the article shall not apply 
to titles acquired prior to May, 1917. 
Further, President Obregon has issued 
two decrees which practically nullify the 
Carranza position. A similar point was 
similarly handled with regard to agrar- 
ian lands. President Obregon had re- 
peatedly said that the Government had 
no wish to confiscate property, but he 
objected to signing on the dotted line 
without assurances of recognition—to 
giving guarantees in advance. The re- 


cent conferences took care of that diffi- 
culty by conditional promises. 


Bilbo’s Defeat 
HE recent primary election in Mis- 
sissippi, which, as in any one party 
state, is equivalent to an election, saw 
the last of the old machine built up and 
run for years by former United States 
Senator James K. Vardaman. The days 
of his strength were days of factional- 
ism that split the state, of mud-sling- 
ing and bitterness and strife. One of the 
old-time Vardaman supporters—Theo 
G. Bilbo, formerly governor —ran in 
this primary for nomination as gov- 
ernor, and was well defeated. Henry 
L. Whitfield, former president of the 
Mississippi College for Women, was 
chosen. Bilbo had left Vardaman in the 
Vardaman-Harrison contest for the 
United States Senate a few years ago, 
when Vardaman lost. At the height of 
the present campaign, Vardaman, unfor- 
giving, came out with an endorsement 
of Whitfield—so, technically, this time 
his side won. Vardaman lost last year 
a second time for the Senate, beaten by 
Hubert D. Stephens. 
In this same election .Miss Belle 
Kearney was nominated state senator— 
another victory over the machine. 








** Little mother of etchers”’ is the name 
often given Mrs. Bertha E. Jacques whose 
*“*Duneland”’ makes our cover for this 
issue. Founder and secretary of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers—the first organ- 
ized body of etchers in the country—she 
has always held out a helping hand to 
those who struggle. Her lectures before 
clubs, arts and crafts societies, universities 
and schools have taught many a person 
the value of etchings and the methods of 
production. 

While her chief interest is in promoting 
the art, she is no mean etcher herself. 
Most art institutes and exhibitions can 
boast of at least one example of her work. 

Mrs. Jacques began etching at the time 
when tools and equipment were scarcely 
obtainable, and it is interesting that much 
of her equipment has been made by her 
inventor-husband in moments stolen from 
his profession of surgeon. 
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The Ruhr—Still a Deadlock 

HE dramatic news that Germany was 

ready to withdraw passive resistance 
in the Ruhr, unconditionally, turned out 
not to be news at all. At least it js 
denied in Berlin, and insiders there re. 
port that the Stresemann government 
would not survive such a surrender a 
day. In a recent speech, however, 
Stresemann recommends that local 
bodies interpret passive resistance for 
themselves. 

The German mark has plunged to al- 
most incalculable depths—a recent re. 
port of a coming understanding with 
France sent it up to 10,300,000 to the 
dollar! Plans are being made to dis. 
card it and establish a gold standard, 
and there has been the announcement of 
a financial administration which will 
undertake a forced loan, designed to 
bring to light some of the hidden wealth 
of the capitalists. 

Recently talk of direct conferences in 
place of notes has been popular. That 
was the suggestion in the note with which 
Belgium answered the Curzon note, and 
practically all it contained, except an 
affirmation of the legality of the Ruhr 
occupation and a fresh resolve to sit 
tight. Neither conferences nor notes 
have followed, though it was expected 
there might be interviews between Poin- 
caré and Baldwin while the British 
premier was on the continent. 

Meantime prophecies of civil war are 
thick in Germany, and the monarchists 
have just had a demonstration at Nuren- 
berg calling in gory terms for revolu- 
tion. 

The Irish Election 

tinge on the Irish parliament- 

ary election show that the Free 
State will have a majority of two to 
one over the Republicans. What will 
be done about the imprisoned Republi- 
cans who have been elected is an inter- 
esting speculation. These have pledged 
themselves not to sit in a Free State 
Parliament, but may assert their rights 
to release. Of the five women reported 
to be elected deputies, four are Republi- 
cans, Mary MacSwiney among them. 
Over sixty per cent. of the electorate 
voted—more women than men. 

The election was conducted by pro- 
portional representation and went off 
quietly, with small disturbance and 
almost no personation and_ election 
frauds. “P. R.” was introduced into 
Ireland by the British to protect the 
interests of the Unionist minority in the 
South—since it gives every political 
group the same share of the members 
elected that it has of the votes cast. 
Nationalists as well as Unionists liked 
it and, after sound tests in municipal 
elections, when the Free State was estab- 
lished it chose P. R. as its election 
method. It was used in the election of 
the Provisional Parliament. 

All of the Cabinet then chosen has 
been re-elected. Sept. 4, 1923. 
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What Have 
With 


Remember this 
picture of Mrs. 
Catt? It is a 
symbol of the 
starting point 
for this sum- 
mary— 


HAT have women done with the 
vote since 1920? 


“A dangerous question,” we 
are told, and we admit it; freely. Dan- 
gerous, and unreasonable. 

Unreasonable because the time is too 
short for anything like a demonstration 
counting out and making allowance 
for the states where women have voted 
for many years, and, as one of them 
says, have got past the spectacular 
stage. Seventy years it took women to 
get the nation-wide vote, and they have 
had it to exercise less than three. To 
throw millions of people into new and 
unfamiliar activities and expect them 
to furnish a Q. E. D. in a few years, 
would be absurd. 

Both “ dangerous ” and unreasonable 
—because in the very nature of the case 
there is, in a wide range of political 
activity, no way to distinguish between 
the work of women and the work of 
men, and we run the risk of claiming for 
women what belongs to men and women, 
“Women haven't accomplished any- 
thing.” said a prominent feminist inter- 
viewed on this point. “Men and 
women together have accomplished 
something, and they are going to accom- 
plish more.” It isn’t even possible to 
count the women’s vote separate from 
the men’s, though the number of per- 
sons who have demanded just that 
information would surprise you. 


A Natural Question 


Yet, on the other hand, it is the most 
natural thing in the world to ask (as 
people constantly do) what women are 
doing with the ballot they struggled for 
so hard—now that they have won it. 
And there are tendencies—directions— 
to be discovered. It is possible to sum 
up the lines of interest that women have 
followed which indicate what they are 
to do next, to estimate the psychological 
effect of their entrance into political 
life. It is even possible to isolate cer- 
tain actions that would not have taken 
place without the work of women forti- 
fied by votes, and it is certainly possible 





















to estimate where the opportunities lie 
ahead. 

Thinking all this was true, some 
months ago we sent out a questionnaire 
to officials of all the state Leagues 
of Women Voters, as the woman’s or- 
ganization in fullest touch with the 
political situation—to be supplemented 
by information from other sources—and 
asked them the following question: 

What legislation in your state has 
been secured through women’s influ- 
ence? What legislation has been pre- 
vented by women? 

How many women are there in impor- 
tant public offices? 

How about women in jury service? 

Have women gained an important 
place in party organization? 

Do they undertake more responsibil- 
ity in local matters—schools or city 
clean-ups—than before they had the 
vote? 

Do the politicians in your state con- 
sider them an important factor? 

In short, do women count in politics 
and government? 

The questions really boil down to 
two—what have women tried to do? and 
how far have they succeeded in penetrat- 
ing into the centers of political influ- 
ence? And the answers have varied 
all the way from warnings against 
claiming too much, to full and rather 
proud lists of achievement. But in no 
case have they shown an inclination to 
draw final conclusions, to overlook the 
men’s share in women’s work, or to 
think that women won, with the ballot, 
a full and secure place in political life. 
Neither they nor we are out to prove a 
case. We are out to gather up as many 
as we can of the straws that may indi- 
cate which wav the wind blows. And 
it may as well be admitted right here 
that we could have done it more sub- 
stantially if forty-eight instead of 
twenty-eight states had responded with 
letters. 

Even without dipping into the piles 
of letters and bulletins, from these and 
other sources, there sizable 


are very 






Women Done 
the Vote? 


The celebration 
that follewed 
ratification of 
the suffrage 
amendment by 
the thirty-sixth 
state. 


straws to be gathered. ‘There are, first, 
the national measures that have been 
put over; the national measures women 
have worked for, still unwon; and the 
great interest they have taken in polit- 
ical education. 

When one speaks of women’s national 
legislative work, one means that Wash- 
ington group representing fourteen 
national organizations which make up 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee. And, since we want to realize 
who are the women seeking to influence 
government, it may be a good thing 
to line them up right here: 

American Association of University 
Women, American Home Economics 
Association, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society 
in America, National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, National Consumers’ League, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, Na- 
tional Council of Women, National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, National League of Women 
Voters, National Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, National Women’s 
Trade Union League, National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Service Star Legion. 

Besides these, there is the National 
Woman’s Party, also exerting political 
influence at Washington, whose contri- 
bution will be discussed later. 


For Mothers and Babies 


It was these organizations, number- 
ing millions. concentrated in the Joint 
Congressional Committee, that put their 
strength into the campaign for the 
Sheppard-Towner law—a measure, as 
every Citizen reader knows. designed 
to secure through a combination of 
Federal and state aid the protection of 
mothers and new-born babes from 
death, through lack of information and 
care. It is, if you like, a measure for 
women, won by women; but it is more 
than that. We are thinking now of a 
letter written to us by a man after the 
second election in which women voted, 








A group of 1923 state legislators—Reba Hurn, Senator in 
Arkansas; next, Effie Yantis, of New Hampshire. 


berating the sex for following the prec- 
edent of all other “ blocs” and seeking 
legislation to its own advantage. 
“Your supposed greater understand- 
ing of life’s real values,” he says, “ has 
led you only to fight primarily for the 
advancement of your own group, for 
essentially selfish ends, at the cost, of 
course, of the people as a whole, just as 
man has always done.” But the ad- 
vancement of one’s own group is not 
necessarily selfish. It may be a direct 
means to the advancement of society as 
a whole. Certainly it was in the belief 
that the lives of mothers and babies 
were important to society as a whole, 
economically and humanly, that women 
fought for the Sheppard-Towner act. 


Married Women Citizens 


The Cable bill for the independent 
citizenship of women — another victory 
—was a measure of straight feminism, 
and the campaign was more of a fight 
for “rights” than that behind the hu- 
manitarian Sheppard-Towner bill. Com- 
paratively, too, it was an easy battle. 
Establishing the right of a married 
woman to citizenship independent of her 
husband’s, it asserted an obvious human 
right, and marked a logical step beyond 
political enfranchisement. It has stirred 
other countries to renewed or new activ- 
ity along the same line. Belgium and 
Soviet Russia already have somewhat 
similar measures; and at this moment 
one of the chief interests of the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Alliance is the promo- 
tion of a world agreement on_ the 
subject. It would be unfair not to take 
account of the objections that have 
developed to this measure in its bearing 
on the foreign-born woman, cut off from 
the shelter of her husband’s citizenship 
and not at once able to secure her own; 
but, whatever modifications may be pro- 
posed, or suggestions brought for meet- 
ing temporary conditions, the principle 
stands and seems likely to be universal- 
ly established. 

But before these two campaigns were 
won, there was another, which climaxed 
in the first legislative measure put over 
by women after the suffrage amendment 
was ratified. This was the making per- 
manent of the Women’s Bureau of the 
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United States Department of Labor, a 
measure originally proposed by the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League in 
190°, which had lain dormant during 
the war. Practically every woman’s 
organization in the country backed this 
bill. Every year since there have been 
increases in the appropriation for the 
Bureau—after, each year, strenuous re- 
sistance on the part of Congress. It is 
safe to say—and the Trade Union 
League does say—that without the vote 
the appropriations would have been 
smaller. 

Besides these, there is to the credit of 
the women’s organizations help in secur- 
ing the bill for reclassification of the 
Federal civil service—a measure both 
feminist and humanitarian, which em- 
bodies the principle of equal pay for 
equal work in government service irre- 
spective of sex; some assistance in 
winning the Voigt bill to prevent the 
shipment of “ filled milk ” in interstate 
commerce—for the protection of chil- 
dren and therefore of society in general; 
some pressure exerted to get a Coal 
Commission appointed. 

Other lines of women’s interest are 
shown in measures not yet won—the 
Department of Education in the 
Cabinet: a matter of the deepest concern 
to practically all great women’s organi- 
zations; their work to insure the contin- 
uance of the Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board by its transfer to the De- 
partment of Justice; their insistent de- 
mand for a child labor amendment; the 
Fess Amendment, to increase appropria- 
tions for training in home economics. 
There is the individual piece of work 
being carried on by the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs for Indian 
welfare—an up-hill fight with the In- 
dian Bureau to preserve the titles of 
Indian lands and to enforce Government 
health regulations in Indian reserva- 
tions, and there is the Federation’s pres- 
sure for a uniform divorce law, besides 
much local and state work along many 
lines. 





They Certainly Study 


Then there is the other great develop- 
ment, not spectacular but strongly 
marked—the eager interest many wom- 


Washington, center; at the far left, 
other side, Hannah Kempfer,one of Minnesota’s four; and 


Marion Griffin, of Tennessee—all representatives. 
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Erle Chambers, of 


en are taking in political education. 
This is not a thing our disappointed 
critic of women would even know about 


from an outside point of view. He is 
seeking something spectacular. Here is 


something very quiet, unobtrusive, with 
no parade or publicity about it—a reg- 
ular getting down to brass tacks. And 
it is by no means limited to the League 
of Women Voters, whose interest is, of 
course, especially marked since political 
education is one of its principal objects. 
Nearly every woman’s organization has 
some civics or citizenship department in 
its scheme of study. Since 1920 the 
General Federation has added training 
in citizenship to its wide range of inter- 
ests, and many clubs give a great deal of 
attention not only to the abstract subject 
but to the concrete following-up of civic 
situations. 


The Colleges Join In 


As for the League, its schools of cit- 
izenship—their number, success, enthus- 
iasm—have been a vivid expression of 
the determination of women to get going 
—and going right—in their new line. 
The schools for women have been held 
in almost every part of the country, and 
the alliance of great colleges with the 
women’s schools has been a rapidly de- 
veloping feature in the past two years. 
Yale, Hartford, Chicago, Northwestern, 
Radcliffe, Winthrop, Louisiana, Colum- 
bia and many others have given good 
men, good places, good work in co-oper- 
ation with women for their training in 
government. The Woman Voter recent- 
ly listed citizenship schools held during 
the past three years in twenty-five differ- 
ent states, many states having several. 


NE measure of how far women have 

got would naturally be the num- 
ber, and kind, in important office. That 
whole question depends—on where you 
look. There is much to be pleased 
about, both locally and nationally, until 
one reflects that there is only one woman 
to sit in the next Congress—Mrs. Mae 
E. Nolan, of California; that all 
told there have been only four actually 
seated — a humiliating contrast with 
many of the European countries; no 
one at all seated in the Senate, except 
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for Mrs. Felton’s courtesy moment—and 
that at the elections last fall, out of 
more than a score nominated, no woman 
was chosen—the politicians, apparently, 
having taken care that none should be 
nominated where there was any strong 
chance of success. 

But this does not mean that Washing- 
ton public and political life is destitute 
of women, prominent and distinguished. 
Even the most pessimistic about the dis- 
tance women have got in these matters 
admit the outstanding quality of the 
women in official positions. Meaning 
not women who are the heads of organ- 
izations, but women appointed to high 
place by men, and in recognition of 
their new power. There are Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, vice chairman of the 
Republican National Executive Commit- 
tee; Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, the 
first woman Civil Service Commission- 
er; Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assis- 
tant Attorney General of the United 
States, who succeeded Mrs. Annztte 
Abbott Adams: Mary Anderson, Di- 
rector of the Women’s Bureau; Mrs. 
Bessie Brueggeman, chairman of the 
United States Employees Compensation 
Commission: Miss Grace Abbott, who 
succeeded that other remarkable woman, 


Julia Lathrop, as head of the Children’s * 


Bureau; Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
newly created Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics in the Department of Agriculture, 
while Miss Lucile Atcherson has the dis- 
tinction of being the first American 
woman diplomat. 


’ Women in the State Legislatures 


The state legislatures offer more en- 
couragement than the National Con- 
gress. The Citizen counted up to more 
than eighty women elected last fall, in 
thirty-one states (there were something 
over thirty women in 1920) and because 
there have been so many requests for a 
condensed list we publish on page 23 
the names of the women elected in 1922, 
who served in the legislatures the past 
year. In this number, as you will see, 
there are five senators—in Vermont, 
Ohio, Oregon and Washington. Penn- 
sylvania has the largest number of wom- 
en legislators—eight; Connecticut comes 
next, with seven; Ohio next with six, 
while California, Vermont and Wash- 
ington each have five. The activities of 
some of these women have been re- 
ported in the Citizen and more are com- 
ing along for fuller treatment than is 
possible here. Among the larger groups, 
it seems clear that Pennsylvania’s eight 
have made a fine record and have fully 
established the effectiveness of a group 
of women in the legislature. Of con- 
spicuous ability, Mrs. Lottie Holman 
O'Neill, of Illinois, has been a true rep- 
resentative of public-spirited woman- 
hood, though the legislature balked most 
of her most constructive efforts. The 
moral is clear, by contrast with Penn- 


sylvania. Arkansas women approve 
Miss Erle Chambers, who was influential 
in getting the Sheppard-Towner Act ac- 
cepted, and Ohio boasts of her sextette. 
Other states do likewise, and some, 
please remember, we haven't heard 
from. Mrs. C. B. Simmons, a trained 
and able representative in Oregon, saw 
pass into law several bills which she had 
introduced or sponsored. One prohibits 
the possession of stills or worms without 
registration under federal laws, and two 
or three have to do with child welfare. 
Minnesota’s four, which includes Mrs. 
James C. Paige, has a fine record. 

It must not be assumed that all of the 
eighty or so are of one mind, merely 
because they are women. Mrs. Tom 
Gates, of West Virginia, for instance, in- 
troduced the “ blanket ” bill which other 
organization women fought, though on 
much other legislation she was in har- 
mony with them. One of Pennsyl- 
vania’s eight disappointed by falling 
out of step on the constitutional 
convention measure for which Pennsyl- 
vania women worked. Some of the let- 
ters pass by their woman legislators in 
a silence that seems eloquent. 

Mrs. Effie Yantis, a League-approved 
legislator of New Hampshire, expresses 
admirably the attitude of the best of 
these women toward their work. 

“The greatest need, it seems to me, is 
the mother viewpoint. The men are in- 
terested in tax reform, highways, build- 
ing of bridges, animal industry, and all 
the things that have to do with money. 
They are not so much interested as we 
women are, in child welfare and public 
health. . . . We women are there to 
work for the interests of all, but espe- 





A look ahead, toward women candidates in 
1923. Miss Sally Peters is on the Republican 
primary ballot for the New York State Assembly 


cially for the interests of women and 
children, for prohibition, for proper 
care of those in our state institutions, for 
better school and public health meas- 
ures.” She tells an interesting incident 
which perhaps has some illuminating 
values, if not forced to prove overmuch. 
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“We all want to eradicate bovine tu- 
berculosis. The men consider it an agri- 
cultural measure to improve the dairy 
herds. We women want to get rid of 
tubercular cows as a child welfare meas- 
ure. A bill came before our public 
health committee last week, requiring 
creameries to pasteurize their by-prod- 
ucts, unless their milk came from tu- 
bercular tested cows. These by-products 
are fed to animals. ‘There was no re- 
quirement that the milk which goes to. 
children should be pasteurized. I 
added an amendment to the bill by add- 
ing the words milk and cream to dairy 
products.” 


All Sorts of Offices 


When it comes to city, county and 
other state offices, there is no telling 
where to begin or end. Just for a start- 
er, notice that nine states have women 
state superintendents of education. Not 
all since 1920, of course, as witness Mrs. 
Josephine Corliss Preston, superinten- 
dent in the state of Washington since 
1913. There is a large number of coun- 
ty superintendents of education—this 
being a fairly easy way to break the ice 
for office holding in conservative states. 
For instance, Miss Josephine Fitts, a 
county superintendent, was the first 
woman elected to an office of any im- 
portance in Mississippi — until August 
7, 1923, when Mrs. Nellie Nugent 
Somerville, of Greenville, was elected to 
the House of Representatives. Women 
have been appointed on state boards of 
education, notable among them Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, of Vermont, and there 
are thousands of women on local school 
boards through the country, while wom- 
en college trustees are no longer thrill- 
ing. Alabama has a list of forty-seven 
women in responsible positions con- 
nected with education. 

Women are not uncommon on state 
commissions. New York has a fair list 
and there are a number of women head- 
ing such commissions. For instance, 
Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, head of 
the State Industrial Inspection Depart- 
ment of Missouri—the first woman in 
this country to head a state department; 
Mrs. Charles Bennett Smith, president 
of New York’s Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Commissioner 
of Public Welfare of Pennsylvania; 
Kate Burr Johnson, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of North Carolina; 
Mrs. Carina C. Warrington, State Proba- 
tion Department head, Indiana; Mrs. 
Katherine Phillips Edson, Executive 
Commissioner, Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission in California. 

Other important posts on state boards 
and commissions are filled by women 
—assistant commissioners; secretaries. 
Women county and city commissioners, 
aldermen, councillors make up a com- 
pany far too numerous to pass in review 
here. But we must insert the latest 
item—that the arch-eonservative old city 
of Charleston, South Carolina, has just 
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elected two women to the Council! Two 
women city managers are on record. 
Women mayors must have totalled about 
a score, and in both Kansas and Wy- 
oming (maybe elsewhere) there have 
been instances of every office in a town 
being held by a woman. So far we have 
heard of no women mayors in the East. 
Justices of the peace, town clerks, treas- 
urers, sheriffs, must run up into the high 
hundreds. 

Illinois has a specially impressive list 
of women recently appointed or elected 
to public office. It includes the Federal 
appointment of Mrs. Mabel Reinecke as 
Collector of Internal Revenue; Mrs. E. 
W. Bemis, first and only woman Com- 
missioner of Cook County; Mary Bart- 
elme, assistant to the judge of the Ju- 
venile Court, Cook County; Miss Ada 
Cartwright, Assistant Attorney General: 
Miss Mary McDowell, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare of Chicago; Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Hefferan and Miss Grace Tem- 
ple, members of the Chicago Board of 
Education: Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, Master of Chancery, Superior 
Court: Mrs. Mabel Bailey, Assistant 
United States District Attorney, and four 
trustees of Chicago University. 

So far, there has been no woman Gov- 
ernor, though Alice Lorraine Daly made 
a good campaign last year in South 
Dakota. Judge Jean Norris, of New 
York, is probably the only woman city 
magistrate; and though the number of 
women judges of juvenile courts and 
courts of domestic relations is slowly 
growing, there is just one woman judge 
of a State Supreme Court. But Flor- 
ence E. Allen, of Ohio, makes a proud 
climax for anybody’s list of women in 
office. 


HAT legislation have women won, 
worked for, or headed off? Don’t 
be alarmed, gentle reader, we are not 
going to tell you all. We couldn't if 
we would, and we wouldn’t if we could. 
But running through letters from a few 
states gives one a very fair idea of all, 
and of the tendencies of women’s inter- 
ests. 

At the Des Moines convention of the 
League of Women Voters last spring a 
condensed digest of the measures these 
women had worked for in their last leg- 
islatures was given, and as in many in- 
stances state programs are co-operative 
affairs, after the model of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, they have a value 
at least roughly typical of women’s 
interests and undertakings. 

The digest showed that the leading 
measure sought was acceptance of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. Twenty state 
programs included other child welfare 
measures—mothers’ aid; children’s code 
commissions; child labor reforms, ju- 
venile courts and courts of domestic re- 
lations. Twelve emphasized educational 
needs. Twelve of the twenty-four states 
in which women are not eligible for jury 


service asked the right to serve. Co- 

guardianship figured, and eligibility to 

office. Six states worked for prohibition 

enforcement, the appointment of women 

to various boards, and the 50-50 bill, by 
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Among high pests held by women are Civil Service 
Commissioner 
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which men and women have equal repre- 
sentation on party committees. Legisla- 
tive protection of women in industry was 
sought in a-dozen programs, and social 
hygiene measures—raise in age of con- 
sent, health examination before mar- 




















Superintendent of Education 
Vary C. C. Bradford, Colorado 


riage. Retention of the direct primary 
was a feature in a number of programs. 

Child welfare, then, was undeniably 
first in order of interest, various social 
measures and efficiency in government 
dividing second place. By their pro- 

















Master of Chancery, Superior Court 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Illinois 


grams it was the human welfare aspects 
of politics that engaged women’s 
attention. 

One group stands alone—fighting for 
a clearly defined program with a sin- 
gle-minded purpose. This is the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, which is working 
for the removal of all legal discrimi- 
nations against women, and has carried 
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on an extensive survey of _ the 
laws, state by state, on all points of 
inequality between men and women. In 
some states the Woman’s Party and the 
other groups have co-operated in cam- 
paigns for the removal of certain dis. 
criminations; but when it comes to the 
use of * blanket” measures, the Wom. 
an’s Party has stood on one side and 
all the other groups on the other. 
Texas. West Virginia. Maryland, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Minnesota groups 
count it to their credit that they de- 
feated the * blanket ” bill. 

The difference is partly one of the- 
ory, partly of method. The Woman’s 
Party believes in uncompromising 
equality. The League of Women 
Voters. the Consumers’ League. etc., 
believed that biology is against the the- 
ory, and that for the sake of the whole 
race certain protections must be thrown 
about women, especially in industry, at 
least until the standards for both sexes 
are raised to a point far beyond pres- 
ent possibilities. Practically, these 
other organizations fear that blanket 
legislation will cause serious confusion 
in the civil law and endanger protec- 
tive legislation. They believe _ the 
piecemeal method will bring equality 
safely. 

This division of opinion is a hard 
thing for the outsider to grasp, espe- 
cially as the goal. generally speaking, 
seems the same. [It is a pity—but to 
make more of it than would be made in 
the case of men is rather unfair: it 
would hardly be human that there 
should be complete mental agreement 
because of common sex. All groups 
agree, at any rate, that the vote doesn’t 
spell equality. 

But what have the states actually won 
—not merely planned and worked for? 

“What Has Been Done to Remove 
Legal Discriminations Against Wom- 
en”’—a compilation made by Mrs. 
Carina C. Warrington, of Indiana, lists 
gains made for and partly by women 
in the legislatures of 1921 and 1922. 
It shows eight states added to the list 
of those in which parents are equal 
guardians of the persons and property 
of their children; the removal of various 
legal disabilities in eight; equal repre- 
sentation of men and women in politi- 
cal parties in two; plans for the 
reorganization of state government in 
two; laws fixing the age of consent in 
seven. 

Many of our letters respond only in 
terms of this year, which is certainly 
a welcome sign if it indicates a cres- 
cendo of success. Leafing through the 
letters, we pick out a few states in dif- 
ferent sections and a few typical 
triumphs: 

First, forty states have accepted the 
provisions of the Sheppard-Towner act, 
and as it is easier to name eight states 
than forty, we list here those that have 
not yet accepted: 

Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Louisi- 
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ana. Maine, Massachusetts. Rhode 
Island. Vermont. 

In Illinois, Kansas and Vermont the 
governor accepted, but the legisla- 
ture did not ratify the acceptance. In 
Maine the governor vetoed the measure 
after the women had wen through the 
legislature. 

Some of the state spokesmen are care- 
ful to give chief credit to the state board 
of health for securing acceptance; but 
even with due allowance for other agen- 
cies, this achievement in forty states is 
the clearest possible indication of what 
women are doing in government. 

Triumphs for jury service bills are 
recorded elsewhere in this issue. 

Missouri, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia rejoice in the recent passage of 
50-50 bills, thoroughgoing ones, which 
make equal representation compulsory. 

Massachusetts offers a clear and im- 
pressive list of legislation furthered by 
women since suffrage was won. It in- 
cludes laws making women eligible to 
all municipal, appointive and elective 


offices in the state; a law giving women 
the right to register from the address 
where they actually reside, in case they 
are living apart from their husbands; 
equal guardianship; legislation extend- 
ing the eight-hour day to women work- 
ers in the telephone industry and to 
women workers in laundries; a law pro- 
viding school nurses in all public 
schools, one for physical training of 
school children in all public schools. 
Women have been an important factor 
in frustrating all attacks on the forty- 
eight-hour week for women and in 
maintaining the present status of the 
minimum wage laws of the state. 
Rhode Island is confident that wom- 
en's influence has been a very big fac- 
tor in winning a Mothers’ Aid bill and 
a Child Labor bill; while Virginia re- 
ports no less than eighteen child-wel- 
fare measures won—two-thirds of a 
program proposed by a Children’s 
Code Commission. New Jersey lists its 
50-50 bill, its city manager bill for cit- 
ies of the second class, and its measure 
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prohibiting night work for women in 
factories, laundries, bakeries. 

Offering testimony for ten years of 
suffrage, Oregon reports many things 
done in the interest of child welfare and 


of women. Since 1920 the chief ac- 
complishments have been women’s jury 
service and defense by the women of 
their child labor laws. The latest addi- 
tion to Wyoming’s long list is a child 
labor bill and shorter hours for working 
women. 

The achievement claimed this year by 
the able women of Pennsylvania as 
their greatest was the passage of a bill 
providing for a popular vote in next 
year’s general election on the question 
of a constitutional convention in 1926. 
Missouri women, two years ago, were 
influential in securing a constitutional 
convention, and had women delegates. 

Minnesota women this past year se- 
cured a conservative law for women in 
industry, and better school laws. Ohio 
women won equal guardianship, and 

(Continued on page 23) 


A Suffrage Team 


AM not sure that I ever set out to 

have a career, and I am not at all 

certain that I have had one. If I 
have, it came about incidentally and not 
by intention. Possibly if fate had not 
set me upon the track it did, I should 
have chosen a career, but I do not know. 
I think careers belong more appropri- 
ately to the women of the present gen- 
eration, whose wings of ambition found 
the atmosphere of aspiration already 
prepared for them. I belong to the 
past generation. 

My life was decided for me by a 
presidential election long, long ago. I 
named my four kittens for the candi- 
dates of my father’s and the rival party. 
The handsomest represented my father’s 
party, and as the campaign grew in 
intensity I vented the general feeling 
of distrust and contempt for the rival 
candidates upon the innocent and un- 
loveliest two. On election day my 
father drove away in a “ three-seated 
buggy.” carrying with him all the 
“hired men,” as they were called on 
Western farms. I was astoaished that 
my mother did not go to vote and 
shocked when she told me she had no 
legal right to do so. 

That night I climbed upon my 
father’s knee, where I was accustomed 
to cuddle down and get sleepy over the 
telling of familiar tales; but this time 
I gave my father a very uncomfortable 
half hour by putting to him some ques- 
tions he couldn’t answer. the main one 
being why mother couldn’t vote, while 
Mike, Hans, Peter and all the rest 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


could. His replies were far from sat- 
isfying, and directly I stood before him 
challenging all his assertions and de- 
claring that the real reason mother 


Mrs. Catt wrote this bit of reminiscence 
for that symposium of married women with 
careers that began in the last issue, and will 
be astonished to find herself appearing 
alone. But what is more appropriate for an 
issue all about woman and her vote than an 
intimate glimpse of this woman who had so 
much to do with winning the vote? So here 
is Instalment Two, with more letters to fol- 


low. 


couldn’t vote was because no one had 
ever thought about giving the vote to 
women, and that when I grew up I 
should tell everyone it ought to be done. 
My father laughed and doubtless felt 
as my mother in after years said she did, 
“like a hen that had hatched a duck.” 

When I grew up, never having for- 
gotten my childish vow, I began telling 
anyone who would listen of the ridicu- 
lous discrimination in barring women 
out in a government professing to be 
by the people. I am sure this program 
would have led to no career had the 
people of this great land not been so 
stupidly long in agreeing with me—and 
with the distinguished galaxy that pre- 
ceded me as well as the brilliant army 
who were preaching the same doctrine 
at the same time. You see it was fate, 
not a career, that took me in charge. I 





could never forget that rank injustice 
to my mother. 

In time I married. I was busy tell- 
ing people about * Woman and her dis- 
franchised,” as Miss Anthony used to 
say, and I thought I couldn’t stop to 
get married. My husband-to-be replied 
that he was as good a suffragist as I 
and that we would make a team to 
work for the cause. So I married and 
we did make a team. The only dispute 
we ever had, rather a jovial one, was 
over the question which one became a 
suffragist at the earliest stage. My 
husband contended that he enjoyed a 
complete conversion by reading an 
editorial by George William Curtis in 
Harper's Weekly when he was eight 
years old. I scouted the idea of any 
boy of eight being able to read and 
understand an editorial of Mr. Curtis’s. 
He never would budge from his stoutly 
maintained belief, so I antedated his 
conversion by claiming to have been 
born a suffragist, which I verily believe 
I was. 

My husband used to say that he was 
as much a reformer as I, but that he 
couldn’t work at reforming and earn a 
living at the same time; but what he 
could do was to earn living enough for 
two and free me from all economic bur- 
den, and thus I could reform for two. 
This was our bargain, and we happily 
understood each other. It was a part- 
nership which did not balk or goad 
either partner and worked so amiably 
that I was unaware that there was any 
career involved in the process. I was 
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just telling people what their own com- 
mon sense should have told them with- 
out any help from me or anyone else. 
If there was a career, it was my hus- 
band’s and mine together, and not mine 
alone. After his death it was still the 
fruit of his energy that mostly relieved 
me from the tax of self support, and 
without the consequent independence I 


would not have been free to go on tell- 
ing the story. 

No woman can really determine how 
a separate career for the wife affects 
marriage unless two factors exist: first, 
the career must provide her entire sup- 
port, and, second, she must have chil- 
dren, for this is the normal result of 
marriage. Unhappily I had no chil- 
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dren, and I have not been supported by 
my public work. No, I can claim no 
career. What little I did was quite 
possible within the conventions of the 
oldest of old-fashioned ideals. Those 
who would know how careers for wives 
affect marriage must listen to the expe- 
riences of younger and newer women 
than I. 


“Ladies of the Jury” 


is a right; to serve on such a jury 

is a duty. Curiously enough, the 
right has long been granted to women, 
but in many states they are still refused 
the duty. 

There are only twenty-four states in 
which we know that women are allowed 
to serve on juries, though in some 
states the right to serve (as an impli- 
cation of suffrage) has been taken for 
granted without challenge, while in 
others it has not been sufficiently tested. 
Some of the states in which women are 
eligible put them on exactly the same 
basis as men—California, for one—and 
in such states women’s service is neither 
experimental nor controversial; others 
make women’s jury service optional, ex- 
cusing them upon request. Among 
these are Washington, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Arkan- 
sas. South Carolina puts women in the 
“exempt” class. 

The method of securing eligibility to 
juries varies. In certain states—Penn- 
sylvania, for instance—as soon as the 
suffrage amendment was ratified, the 
Attorney General ruled that enfran- 
chisement carried jury rights with it. 
Mississippi’s Attorney General ruled the 
opposite, and the League of Women 
Voters has been working ever since— 
in vain—to get the ruling reversed. 
Some state legislatures have passed laws 
making women eligible—Oregon’s jury 
bill was won last year, and people and 
courts seem more than satisfied with the 
service women have rendered. So with 
Minnesota, where the women won their 
law in 1921, and New Jersey. In most 
of the states still on the negative list 
the statute governing jury service, or 
the constitution, contains the word 
“male,” and specific legislation, or a 
constitutional enactment, is necessary. 
Organized women in Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, Maryland, Massachusetts, and New 
York tried to put through jury bills this 
year, but failed. 

With a full half of the states refus- 
ing to permit women to serve as jurors, 
thus robbing themselves of splendid 
jury material on the one hand, and pre- 
venting citizens from doing their duty 
on the other, it becomes highly de- 


T° be tried by jury of one’s peers 


By Mildred Adams 


sirable to know what is happening in 
the more progressive states. Are women 
serving where they have the opportu- 
nity? Do courts and the public find 
them able jurors? What kind of ver- 
dicts do they render? Do they bring 
to the jury box qualifications which men 
do not possess? 

The letters which have come in re- 
sponse to the Citizen’s request for jury 
experiences would indicate that large 
numbers of women are gladly under- 
taking jury duty. 

Without exception, all of them re- 
marked on the amount of interest the 
service held. “For a short course in 
the humanities nothing equals being 
present in the courts as a juror.” “| 
am most grateful for the experience. 
It was both interesting and instructive.” 
* Twice I have served on juries, and 
those experiences have taught me what 
an important duty it is; not only for 
women, but for men; not alone for the 
service which an intelligent and con- 
scientious juror can render, but for the 
education one receives.” That is the 
way they write, from the Wisconsin 
woman who served on a coroner’s jury 
to the two from Pennsylvania who were 
members of Federal juries. 

Numerous newspaper interviews tes- 
tify to the satisfaction of judges with 
this new jury material. Judge Burton 
Hart, of the Circuit Court of Michigan, 
says: “If all jurors were as intelligent 
as the two women who served during 
this term I would have no reason for 
complaint. They were attentive and 
seemed to possess a thorough compre- 
hension of the points of law. I am in 
favor of having more women jurors.” 

Justice Florence Allen, of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, says: “ Women from 
all classes come into the jury box. 
They are all eager to play their 
part in administering justice. They 
are more willing to serve than men. 


Educated women have more leisure, un-_ 


less they have young children, than 
business men, and, therefore. we find 
them less apt to evade jury duty than 
men of the same class. This means 
that in calling women to serve as jurors 
new sources of intelligence are opened 
and intelligence is surely needed on a 


jury. The women on the jury follow 
the evidence well and are unusually 
conscientious in the verdict.” 

The kind of verdicts women render, 
and the special qualifications they 
bring, are best indicated in their own 
accounts of their experiences as jurors. 
Their services varied from three months 
to a few days, depending on the kind of 
court and the kind of case. The long- 
est experience was that of Miss Mary 
Gayer, of Akron, Ohio, who served as 
petit juror in the Court of Common 
Pleas for three months and a half. 
Next in length was a twelve weeks’ serv- 
ice in a North Dakota district court. 
Probably the shortest term was that of 
Theodora Youmans, of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, who served on a coroner’s jury 
which heard a single case of simple 
accident. 

Speaking generally, juries fall into 
two broad classes—those which inves- 
tigate and either return indictments or 
recommend that cases be dismissed, and 
those which hear cases and bring in 
verdicts, the traditional “jury of one’s 
peers.” 

The Federal Grand Jury belongs to 
the former class. Mrs. Edith Kennin- 
ger was one of two women who served 
with seventeen men on a Federal Grand 
Jury in Philadelphia. They sat in the 
none too clean room for two weeks, and 
heard cases which concerned violations 
of Federal acts, such as bootlegging, 
using the mails to defraud, embezzle- 
ment from national banks, sending of 
obscene literature through the mails. 

Investigations of crimes within the 
county fall to the lot of the County 
Grand Jury. Mrs. Jane Roach served 


_ her Ohio county for a week, with seven 


other women and seven men. Her de- 
scription of her fellow jurors sounds 
as though it might be typical, though 
trial juries are not always so fortunate. 
* There was the foreman, upright, hon- 
orable, in private life president of a 
bank, seeking the best for the good of 
society; there was the woman ‘agin’ 
gun toting’ on the principle that no 
guns, no shooting; there was the 
woman who always gave the boy an- 
other chance because her sons were 
once boys; there was the man who was 
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always counting up the costs and would 
not indict unless he was dead sure of a 
conviction; there was the woman who 
sniffed moonshine in every case; there 
was the reformer who thought every- 
one ought to be punished a little, ‘just as 
a lesson, you know, so he won’t go wrong 
again’; there was the soft-hearted 
woman, who every time an indictment 
was returned consoled herself with the 
thought that the judgment of the grand 
jury was not final; there was the man 
with the judicial mind, and the man 
who tried to jump with the rest of the 
frogs as soon as he saw the splash in 
the pond. But, take it all in all, they 
were just folks doing their duty to the 
best of their ability.” 


“Worth a College Course” 


A woman on a trial jury serves with 
eleven others, men or women or both. 
Trial jurywomen reported their experi- 
ences in police courts, circuit courts, 
district courts, justice of peace courts, 
criminal courts, courts of common 
pleas, etc., and they heard even more 
different kinds of cases than there were 
courts. Some of them were funny and 
some were tragic, some were common- 
place and some were sordid. They 
ranged from misdemeanor and breach 
of promise to murder, arson, burglary, 
negligent homicide, and white slave 
cases. All the punishable sins of hu- 
manity marched before these women 
for judgment. No wonder one of them 
“found jury duty interesting, some- 
times entertaining, occasionally har- 
rowing,” and another felt that it was 
“worth a short college course.” 

The bugaboo of discourtesy from 
jurymen, attorneys and judges, which 
was stuffed and paraded as a reason 
women would not want to serve, seems 
to have vanished much as it did from 
voting booths. Miss Mary Kellogg, of 
Minneapolis, who was so interested in 
her experience as petit juror that she 
wrote a booklet describing what other 
women might expect, reports that she 
“found the men uniformly courteous.” 
Mrs. L. W. Coste, of Missouri, says that 
“the men did not object in the least to 
having a woman among their number. 
and they extended the courtesy of 
electing me foreman of the jury.” But 
the prize for extensive courtesy goes to 
the Montgomery County Courthouse in 
Pennsylvania. Miss Margaret Wilcox 
who served there says “ we met with the 
greatest courtesy, particularly from the 
judges, who extended the hospitality of 
the courthouse with dignified cordiality. 
Their attitude was reflected also by the 
attendants, who gave constant and will- 
ing service and information. Fans. ice 
water, every comfort was forthcoming, 
including very substantial and perma- 
nent looking signs calling upon the men 
to refrain from smoking if there were 
women jurors present.” 

Perhaps it is this same courtesy 
which is responsible for the apparently 





common custom of excusing women 
from serving on cases of sex offence. 
Jurywomen who have met this seem to 
feel that, kind as the intention is, they 
do not wish to take advantage of it. 
Mrs. Jessie Cramer, of Kansas, thinks 
that “it is a mistake to keep women 
from serving on statutory cases, as they 
are needed in such life problems as 
come up then.” A bill before the Min- 
nesota legislature which provided that 
if a case was “ salacious ” women could 
be excused from jury duty was killed 
by the prompt opposition of the Minne- 
sota League of Women Voters, which 
objected that such a bill would operate 
to keep women off the very juries on 
which they were most needed. 

Mrs. Kenninger says: “The Dis- 
trict Attorney gave us permission to 
leave during the presentment of a case 
of obscene literature having been sent 
through the mail. We refused to be 
excused, for we were there through a 
sense of duty and felt our sex should 
not interfere with this duty.” Several 





Where Women May Be Jurywomen 


Arkansas Missouri (Limited) 
California Nevada 
Delaware New Jersey 
Idaho North Dakota 
Indiana Ohio 

Iowa Oregon 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
Kentucky Utah 
Louisiana Vermont 
Maine Washington 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota Wyoming 





others were sure that the presence of 
women in the jury box made the atmos- 
phere more bearable for girls who were 
testifying. 

One of the legislators in New Hamp- 
shire, which refuses to allow women to 
serve on juries, said: “We have a 
great deal of trouble to get a jury to 
convict in cases of statutory rape, so 
we are trying to make it possible for 
women to serve on juries in order to 
help protect young girls.” 

There was no unanimity of opinion 
as to whether or not the decisions of 
women differed from those of men. 
About half the jurywomen thought that 
they would differ only as the opinions 
of any two people disagreed. 

The reaction of the men and women 
on the Michigan juries on which Mrs. 
Kate Knight served were exactly oppo- 
site. First she served as the only 
woman on a jury trying an auto driver 
for a collision which caused the death 
of a woman. “I believe I went into 
the jury room with a mind as devoid of 
sentiment as the judge himself. Not 
so, however, with nearly every man 
present. ‘Too bad to send up such a 
young fellow.’ ‘Of course he didn’t 
mean to do it.’ These were the argu- 
ments (?) presented. When the vote 
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came it stood eleven to one in favor of 


acquittal. They had not followed the 
evidence and the judge’s charge, but 
rested solely on their feelings and sym- 
pathy.” Later she served with another 
woman and ten men on civil cases. “In 
those the men were ready to listen to our 
opinions. In one particular suit we 
brought over seven men to the minority 
side. The truth of the matter was they 
had left the courtroom without having 
formed any opinion of their own that 
they could substantiate, and so were 
easily open to conviction.” 

Practically all the jurywomen ex- 
pressed definite opinions and criticisms 
of the entire system. Waste of time 
was the most frequent charge. “ We 
women are used to making things move 
right along, and the delays and pauses 
in court work were surprising to us.” 
“Lack of time and thought were im- 
pediments to sane decisions by the 
grand jury upon which it was my priv- 
ilege to serve. The insignificant cases 
crowd out proper investigation of the 
more important ones.” The dearth of 
good jury material was another cause 
of comment, for intelligent women ob- 
ject to seeing jurors chosen who cannot 
understand distinctions between Eng- 
lish words. One woman was told, “The 
prize juror around here could neither 
see nor hear, yet he was never scratched 
once.” And another comments dryly, 
“At times I was reminded of Dr. 
Shaw’s courthouse, ‘ A place where jus- 
tice was dispensed with.’ ” 

More far-reaching were suggestions 
for abolishing the whole jury system 
because of its waste of time and money, 
its inefficiency and its lack of justice. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hutton, of Sioux City, 
suggests that “ a commission of judges, 
perhaps three, could save time and un- 
told expense, and I believe their de- 
cisions would be more just.” 


What They Contribute 


But reforms are slow and painful 
things, and these criticisms were not 
made as excuses to refuse jury duty. but 
as possible paths for future action, 
Women are contributing far more than 
mere numbers to the jury system as it 
is, with all its ineficiency. They bring 
a respect for law. a courage. a con- 
scientious attention to duty that will 
not be content with “ playing cards or 
throwing dice ” to decide their verdicts. 
The frequency with which these jury- 
women speak of their experiences as 
“education” indicates a fresh view- 
point, a lack of bias, that leaves them 
free to decide cases on their merits. 
These are the things they contribute 
now to the admittedly faulty system. 
And their contribution to the cause of 
justice will increase as more and more 
states take advantage of their willing- 
ness to serve until the customary phrase 
of address throughout the whole coun- 
try becomes “ Ladies and gentlemen of 
the jury ’ 
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No Miracles, but Gains 

HE results of equal suffrage thus far have been neither 
T': good as its friends hoped nor so bad as its enemies 

feared. Today the lurid predictions of disaster, so pas- 
sionately made by its opponents, read like the ravings of de- 
lirium. On the other hand, when we read the speeches and 
writings of its fervent apostles, as, for instance, Lucy Stone, 
it is impossible not to see that the pioneers expected, with 
absolute conviction, a more speedy and more marked change 
for the better than has actually followed. 

The advocates of every reform have taken an unduly rose- 
colored view of its probable consequences. This was so with 
the abolition of African slavery, with the introduction of 
universal compulsory education, and so on all down the line. 
Each step of advance brings with it solid gain for the human 
race, but never the full amount of gain that its ardent cham- 
pions expected. 

Among the gains already brought about by woman suf- 
frage is a greatly stimulated interest on the part of women 
in public affairs, and a greatly quickened sense of responsi- 
bility. There is also a much increased respect for the femi- 
nine point of view on the part of the politicians and a whole- 
some fear of giving it too flagrant offense. 

On great national questions—with the exception of peace 
and prohibition—the women have generally divided much 
as the men do. The same has been true usually, although not 
always, in state elections. It is in the field of local affairs 
that the women’s vote has most often turned the scale; and 
it has done this in a much greater number of cases than most 
people realize, since local elections do not generally attract 
notice in the press outside of the immediate neighborhood. 
But I was impressed at Des Moines by the many local vic- 
tories for good government which the delegates to the Con- 
vention of the National League of Women Voters reported in 
their private conversation. At dinner or supper, women from 
the most widely separated states, seated together by chance, 
would tell their experiences, and it was most cheering and 
encouraging to hear them. 

Wider and better results may reasonably be expected in 
the future. Equal suffrage has thus far been tried in the 
United States under most unfavorable conditions. The 
women secured nation-wide suffrage at a time when there 
was no clear-cut issue between the great parties. In Massa- 
chusetts the newly-enfranchised women invited two prominent 
politicians of opposite parties to come and explain to them 
what the differences were between the principles of the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats. They came, but were unable to 
do it. Ever since women got the vote, moreover, the country 
has been suffering from the evil after-effects of the war- 
psychology, and from skillful propaganda conducted on a 
colossal scale by the corrupt interests which have poisoned 
all the chief sources of public information. On some highly 
important questions women are natural progressives; but it 
is only as we work out of this befogged condition that they 
can make their progressiveness effective. It is up to the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters to help them do it. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


How to Improve the Government 


N his speech at the opening of the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, its president, John W. Davis, former 
Ambassador to Great Britain, urged certain changes in 

the national Government which the Citizen has often advo- 
cated. He asked first that the Congress when elected should 





come into existence immediately in December instead of wait- 
ing for thirteen months as it does now; then that the Presi- 
dent should be inaugurated without the present delay; that 
the President should have the power to veto single items in 
an appropriation bill without having to veto the entire bill, 
and thus avoid great waste, and that foreign treaties should 
be ratified by a majority vote of the Senate instead of the 
two-thirds vote now required. ‘The present necessity of a 
two-thirds vote in a Senate divided into partisan camps 
almost precludes any action at all. 

These are all changes the Citizen believes would add much 
to governmental efficiency. And if we may vote which one 
should come first, we choose the last. 

None of these points, it would seem, ought to be specially 
controversial. To soothe the feelings of reverent constitu- 
tionalists, on one point, Mr. Davis explains that the framers 
of the Constitution never intended the present long delay 
aftér election. Like many other things, these points need 
to be understood, studied and emphasized. Along all these 
lines women might help. 


The Primaries and the Insurgent 

EFORE the passage of the direct primary law, all can- 
B didates were nominated in a convention by delegates 

who were practically chosen by the party leader. The 
corruption ensuing from this system and the power that it 
gave to a few political leaders brought about the demand in 
many states for a more democratic system and the direct 
primary resulted. 

The direct primary provides that candidates shall be des- 
ignated by petition, that is, that every candidate who can 
get the requisite number of enrolled voters of his party to 
sign his petition has the right to enter the contest for a 
primary nomination. 

This takes the control away from party leaders, as what 
actually often happens is that a small group of members of a 
party organize themselves into a club and try to control all 
the nominations. They call together the members of the 
county committee in an Assembly District before the peti- 
tions are circulated and pick out party candidates satisfactory 
to their small group, making no attempt to find out the desire 
of the enrolled voters of their district. 

Any member of the party who is not satisfied with this 
decision and desires to present himself as a candidate is called 
an “insurgent,” treated as an outcast, and forever shut out 
of the inner circles of the party. 

Neither party has shown any indication of desiring women 
as active members of county committees, or as candidates— 
and particularly women who show independence of thought 
and action. A recent incident in a rural county of New York 
State is typical. A prominent party woman was appointed on 
the county committee. The chairman and the county sheriff 
called on her to arrange for the work of election day. They 
told her how much money she would be allowed. “ But,” 
she said, “ my women don’t expect to be paid for their work. 
They are busy farm women but they will give their time on 
election day as a public service.” The men objected that it 
would establish a bad precedent. Since that day, although 
an official member of the county committee, she has never 
been notified of a committee meeting nor been recognized 
in any way. 

New York City has just supplied another illustration. 
Women candidates both for the State Legislature and the 
Board of Aldermen were told that all they had to do was 
to get the required number of signatures on their petitions 
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and their names would be put on the ballot in the primaries. 
They secured these signatures according to law, but ween 
they attempted to get a designation in the legal way ‘hey 
were told they were “insurgents” and irregular and were 
working against the interests of the party. This is manifestly 
unfair to the women who, more unselfish in their stand than 
men. will yield rather than risk disaster to their parties. 

Now, who are the real “insurgents”? Those who are 
following the letter and spirit of the law, or those who are 
attempting to nullify the law by designating in a small group 
rather than in the manner that the law prescribes? Is not 
the so-called “ regular” irregular? Ought we not to fight 
with all our might any group that takes the power out of 
the hands of the voter and tries to establish autocratic con- 
trol? 

We are constantly preaching that our democratic form of 
government can be preserved only by respecting our institu- 
tions and obedience to the laws of our country. What is the 
result when laws which have been regularly put upon the 
statute books are nullified by those who are the leaders in 
the parties? We should see to it that the word “ insurgent ” 
is pinned on the right person—Mary Garrett Hay. 


Your Chance at the Primaries 
Protest: elections would attract more attention if the 


voters knew the importance of the primary, and realized 
their own powers. 

One important business of the primary is the election of 
the members of the party committee. This committee usually 
decides who shall be the candidates, which, in the case of a 
dominant party, means who shall be elected, and they hold 
in their hands the practical control of government locally. 
These committeemen are our actual political bosses for good 
or evil. What the party is locally is dependent on their 
character and ability. The average of both in the usual 
county committee is startlingly low. Frequently, as Miss 
Hay shows, the party committee is actually controlled by 
a small group which is working for itself alone, is tenacious 
of power, and prevents wherever possible any independent 
thought or action. 

The remedy lies in the voters’ hands, and the condition is 
far easier to change than voters realize. Even a small group 
of women in a voting precinct can clean up such a condition 
and succeed in electing their own candidates. The first step 
is to get the right person to be willing to serve, and here is 
the chief difficulty. The position does not offer money or 
prestige except when used corruptly, but it does give an op- 
portunity for public service of high importance. The next 
step, where a petition is necessary, is to get the few names the 
law demands signed to the petition—but this is easy. Finally, 
it is necessary to get out a sufficient vote on primary day to 
insure the election of the right candidates. This again is not 
difficult, as the total vote cast at the primary is usually so 
small that even a weak concerted effort may carry an elec- 
tion. Where vacancies exist, as they do very frequently on 
the county committee, the name of the right person can be 
written in on the primary ballot in sufficient numbers to elect. 

A public-spirited New Yorker, Mr. Wilbur F. Wakeman, 
has recently issued a list of the voting precincts in his assem- 
bly district with their boundaries, so each voter can tell in 
which one he lives. He also gives the name and address of 
the present members of the county committee, urging each 
voter to investigate for himself, and see if his own represen- 
tatives on this committee (both a man and a woman serve in 
each district in New York State) are the kind whom he wishes 
to act for him. 

The power of the political boss rests on a very uncertain 
foundation. He knows it, but most voters do not. If each of 


us realized the power for good or evil that lies in the hands 
of these local party representatives of ours, there would be 
much more interest in them and a very much larger primary 
Vote. 





Woman—the Question Asker 


5 might be expected, there is much difference of opin- 


S 
A ion as to the results that have come with the addition 


of women to the electorate. The political boss loves 
to say: “ Women don’t count,” but he shows his fear of 
them by taking every precaution to see that they are rendered 
as nearly powerless as possible. To me one unmistakable 
result of the entrance of women in Government is the ex- 
traordinary increased interest which has been taken the past 
few years in Government and Government problems. It is 
manifest on every hand. The war had its share in proving, 
even to the unthinking, that Government is a matter which 
vitally concerns the governed, but interest in Government has 
been emphasized in many direct ways by women voters. 
Citizenship schools are only one manifestation of this inter- 
est, but they were unknown until they were instituted by 
enfranchised women. 

Another sign I see of new interest is the way politics has 
been put on the defensive. Men politicians, accustomed to 
a tamed electorate, now find themselves obliged to give an 
accounting of their actions. 

More questions have been asked by women during the 
past three years about men and parties and measures than 
probably ever before in the entire history of the country. 
Men notoriously do not like to ask questions. A man has 
a sex pride which seems to prohibit his admitting that he 
does not know. Every wife who has sat beside her husband 
when he is driving a motor car knows that this is true. A 
man would rather drive round in circles than ask the direc- 
tion. I believe that therein lies woman’s best value—in cer- 
tain qualities she possesses which men do not have. Too 
often she does not realize these characteristics are an asset. 
Too often she tries to suppress them and imitate the man. 

For a well-balanced judgment, the world needs both the 
masculine and feminine viewpoint, expressed frankly and 
fearlessly. The enhanced importance which Government has 
assumed in the public mind, the increased study being given 
to its problems, and the constant questioning and probing of 
its effectiveness is only part of the contribution women have 
made to popular government, but if it were all, it would 
have justified giving women the vote.—G. F. B. 


Equality at Home 
W rie I was a very little girl scheduled to speak a 


piece at a Sunday-school entertainment, another girl 
got up and spoke my piece first! It was a tragedy. 
Now because I was last to answer the question which two 
others in these editorial pages have consented to put to them- 
selves, they have spoken my piece, fully. But this time it 
isn’t a tragedy. There is left for me to tell one reason why 
I like woman suffrage. It struck me hardest when before 
last election time I was in a household where there is a 
bright little boy of ten. A local contest was on in which 
the choice was difficult, the issue not quite sharp; each can- 
didate had good points, and to decide one had to do a lot 
of weighing. One, for instance, was stronger on prohibition 
and the other on real freedom of speech. The boy was in- 
terested in his parents’ opinion, and for about an hour one 
evening he sat questioning first one and then the other, much 
intrigued when he discovered they meant to vote for dif- 
ferent candidates. And the marvel I watched was that there 
wasn’t the slightest sign of that man child’s thinking it must 
be his father whose political opinion was right. His mother’s 
views got exactly as much attention and weight. Mother had 
held minor office herself, mother counted just as much in 
this whole political business as father. There was real 
equality for you—for no one is quicker than a boy of that 
age to push a woman out of the “ man’s world.” 
A small matter, but pretty important in its significance for 
human fellowship and for working things out on a real joint 
human basis.—V. R. 
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Edwin Lefevre 
Novelist and Special Writer 


b fae questions cannot be answered 
with the statistical exactitudes that 
so many people demand in order to 
acquire strong convictions. 

Of course, woman influences politics 
and government today. But she always 
has done so—and always indirectly. To- 
day in the United States she has the 
votes, but she does not have the polit- 
ical power that those same votes entitle 
her to have. The politicians will cheer- 
fully admit that woman must be 
reckoned with these days, but not to 
the extent they feared when the suffrage 
was granted her. 

Why is this? Because she is not 
playing politics. Why doesn’t she play 
politics? Because she doesn’t know 
how. Her ignorance is not the result 
of inexperience. It is that woman has 
never been a_ political animal—cer- 
tainly not in a democracy. Her influ- 
ence in a monarchy has always been 
greater than in a republic. The reason 
is obvious. 

Woman is much more individualistic 
than man in her prejudices. The sad 
part is that woman and her prejudices 
are precisely what this country most 
needs politically. Woman’s chief preju- 
dices are against ugly things, against 
incompetence and dishonesty, against 
graft and narrow partisanship, against 
all the political faults of our present 
system. 

It seems to me that what woman 
needs is to become a true citizen, a real 
voter. To be a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat means merely to be a not over- 
successful imitation of a not very in- 
telligent male voter. In a government 
of parties the extreme individualism of 
woman has no place politically. Par- 
ties believe in the rule of the majority, 
with only a moderate regard for the 
minority. Woman is much less con- 
cerned in abstractions than in concrete 
benefits. 

The prospects for the growth of wom- 
an’s influence in politics and govern- 
ment are not bright. The reason they 
are not bright is that the women voters 
of this country do not wish them to be 
bright. I take my life in my hands 
when I urge woman to stop being a fol- 
lower. She has nothing to learn from 
Republican politicians or from Demo- 
crats. Woman is logical, and, there- 
fore, primarily concerned with good 
government. Now, practical politics 
says that woman has a marvelous oppor- 
tunity because she is naturally a mug- 
wump; an independent, if you like the 
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label better. She could utilize her 
strength, which is very great, and capi- 
talize her opportunity, which is right 
under her nose. Woman should not 
delude herself that she can elect the 
candidate she favors, but she can easily 
keep out of office the candidate she 
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these pages has for once surrendered her 
special place to a group of eminent think- 
ing brethren. We asked a number of men, 
without regard to their suffrage pasts, this 
question, “Do women count in politics 
and government? If so, how? If not, 
what are the prospects of their count- 
ing?" Here are the answers, which 
gain added interest by their contrasts. 





opposes. Her chance, politically, is in 
being herself, in being free to vote as 
one, because she possesses the deciding 
vote today. It is no wild dream to say 
that woman can make it impossible for 
either of the great men parties to nomi- 
nate an unworthy person; but remem- 
ber that she would have the deciding 
vote only if and so long as she voted 
as one. 

The woman citizen can make or break 
slates and dictate planks of platforms, 
and that is much more important than 
electing a woman to one or another 
office just to show the men what she 
can do. I am not thrilled or even 
interested in the possibility of a woman 
being elected to President of these 
United States. But I am exasperated 
by the sight of so much political power 
going to waste. 


George Barr Baker 


Member Executive Committee and Director 
American Cuuwp Heattu Association 


ERE is my idea of what women 
have accomplished with the vote 
since 1920: 

Nothing of importance, excepting to 
create an atmosphere of decency around 
the polls. But that marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in our national life. 
Few women can have an adequate con- 
ception of the disgraceful conditions 
that surrounded our voting places until 
comparatively recently. In a high per- 
centage of cases they were located at 
points of varying degrees of dirt and 
disrepute; the prevailing spirit inside 
was one of suspicion at best; often of 
coercion, and frequently of what 
amounted to intimidation of voters. 
There was very little in the best of 
them to inspire any first voter with a 
feeling of respect for the sacred ballot. 
The advent of the woman has brought 
about a miraculous change. 


How much longer the majority of 
voters will walk up like cattle and vote 
either Republican or Democratic, in 
total ignorance of who nominated the 
candidates and how and why, is the 
great question now before the women. 
The men can’t and won’t meet it. They 
tried to break loose under Roosevelt, 
but sneaked back into the big tents, 
glad- when T. R. withdrew and the 
struggle was over. From what went on 
at the meeting of the National League 
of Women Voters in Des Moines I am 
led to feel that there is hope. 

The women can force the Senate of 
the United States to permit the Presi- 
dent to take us into the Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

They can then go a few steps far- 
ther and force the selfish and more or 
less ossified irreconcilables, and the 
demagogues who find it easy to fight the 
League of Nations with misrepresenta- 
tions, to back down and permit the 
United States to throw off the devastat- 
ing burden of war cost, in men and in 
material. All the women of the coun- 
try have to do is to organize the cry 
for peace by negotiation in each state 
where there is a recalcitrant senator, 
and they can force some League 
through. It cannot be done by shout- 
ing; only by organizing and showing 
greater strength in the home district of 
each senator than the senator can 
gather from his present course. The 
churches will be with you; the men will 
follow. 

Women know how to organize, don’t 
forget that. 

Once the women have accomplished 
these two big, but easy, things, their 
power will be the determining factor 
in politics and they can insure us 
against wars for another century. 


Francis J. McConnell 


Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church 
| eed confess that I have not been 


looking for distinctively feminine 
results from giving women the vote. | 
have, for a longer time than I can 
remember, been urging the vote for 
women; but not especially on the 
ground of a distinctive contributior 
they would make bv their votes. I be- 
lieve in the entrance of women into 
politics, at least to the extent of vot- 
ing, because it is only just that their 
political opinions should be allowed to 
count. 

I do think I see, however, a raising 
of the level of political appeal to voters 
in the past few years. The womer 
are fast becoming the distinctive intel- 
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lectual class in this country—so far as 
any intellectual appreciation of public 
questions is concerned. In contradic- 
tion to the common opinion I feel that 
women are more likely to ask for rea- 
sons why they should vote in a particu- 
lar direction than men are. It may be 
all fancy on my part, but I think I see 
an improvement in the intellectual qual- 
ity of our political speeches, and I at- 
tribute this to women in the electorate. 


William Hard 


Washington Correspondent of The Nation 


pear I can put my impressions of 
my observations of the influence of 
women in national politics into the fol- 
lowing formula: 

1. The game of politics, in its essen- 
tials, remains necessarily precisely 
what it was before women came into it. 
The delegates to the next national con- 
ventions, for instance, are being selected 
in precisely the same way, in the mat- 
ter of the mechanics of it and in the 
matter of the spirit and the temper of 
it, as before. 

2. The granting of the suffrage to 
women is making it more and more 
dificult for them to speak as a united 
submerged class and more and more 
necessary for them to speak as individ- 
uals. Each one of them now increas- 
ingly has the opportunity to speak for 
herself through the customary avenues 
of political expression. Thus the 
woman “bloc” does not tend to be- 
come more and more solidified, but 
tends to become more and more disin- 
tegrated. Women at the polling places 
in Vermont turn out to be different 
from women at the polling places in 
Iowa; and the differences of locality 
and of class turn out to overshadow the 
difference of sex. In the end, accord- 
ingly, at the polling places, the social 
gain is one of a greater release of indi- 
vidualities rather than one of a differ- 
ent determination of issues. 

3. Certain special privileges for 
women in politics—such as, ‘in certain 
states, the obligatory election of women 
colleagues for the men members of 
state party committees—instead of a 
free choosing cf either men or women 
by the voters—remain presumably 
necessary as long as so many voters, 
both male and female, are frightened 
by the idea of having their district rep- 
resented on such committees by a 
woman only. 

4, In the management of party ma- 
chinery—which means in the manage- 
ment, after all, of government itself— 
women gradually are making progress 
toward the stage at which special 
privileges will not be needed or wanted. 
Quite a few women now have devoted 
themselves to the practice of politics in 
the essential manner in which it imme- 
morially has been, and unendingly must 
be, operated; and, in proportion as they 


do so, they increasingly are able to con- 
tribute to the counsels of their party the 
thing which primarily—and, indeed, 
uniquely—produces_ political power; 
namely, practical ideas verified by sub- 
sequent results at elections. 


Dr. Frank Crane 


Editor, Current Opinion 


OU ask me whether I believe women 

have made any impression on pub- 
lic life since their enfranchisement. 
Frankly, I do not know. My opinion 
is yet unformed. I am waiting and 
hoping. 

Of course, there is one great big ques- 
tion; in fact, the very biggest in all 
the world, upon which the influence of 
women, if it can be concentrated, could 
be tremendous and decisive. That ques- 
tion is the League of Nations. I don’t 
think that will ever be settled right until 
it is settled religiously and ideally. 
Politics is too small to reach the ques- 
tion. Women, if they would, could 
push this question away from party 
politics and out into the field of hu- 
manity where it belongs. I am wait- 
ing to see what they are going to do. 

A woman is a more passionate ideal- 
ist than a man, but unfortunately by 
the same token she is a more bitter and 
stubborn partisan. Will women be gov- 
erned by idealism or partisanship? 


James J. Davis 


Secretary Department of Labor 


| fywe one of those who find a great 
consolation for the present, a great 
hope for the future, in the advent of 
our American women into political 
life, through the exercise of the right 
of suffrage. I am confident that the 
woman of America is taking with her 
to the polls on election day those ster- 
ling qualities which have made Ameri- 
can home life, through generations, the 
basis of a great republic. I find justi- 
fied the belief that I long have held, 
that women in politics will uplift poli- 
tics, not degrade women. For, after 
all, government affairs succeed or 
fail only in so far as they are based 
on essentially human consideration. 
And no group is closer to the heart of 
humankind than the mothers of the 
nation. 

Women have come into politics in 
the United States at the right time. We 
never needed them more. Before them 
lies a great task. They can translate 
into terms of government the principles 
which they have learned through long 
generations of family life. They can 
give us in America the things that are 
vital to us today. They can rear anew 
the virtues of love, of home, of respect 
for family life, of the sanctity of the 
marital tie, which seem to be failing in 
this fast flying age of ours. 

The women of America bring to pub- 
lic life an intimate knowledge and a 
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profound interest in some matters 
which have in the past escaped the view 
of the man in public life. They are 
close to the heart of humanity, and it is 
my belief that they bring into the public 
affairs of the United States more of the 
essentially human side of affairs. But 
I am likewise confident that they will 
make better progress, will accomplish 
higher results, if they fit themselves 
into the traditional machinery of gov- 
ernment in the United States. I have 
an abiding faith in the party system 
control under the institutions of repre- 
sentative government founded by our 
fathers. I am convinced that Ameri- 
can womanhood can reach the highest 
point of public service through parti- 
san politics. 


George Creel 
Formerly chairman Committee on Public 
Information 

EVER once, in my many equal suf- 

frage campaigns, did I make any 
claim as to the miracles that would be 
worked, for it seemed plain to me that 
the voting woman would be subjected 
to the same prejudices and confusions 
that muddle the voting man. This has 
proved to be the case. 

In matters directly touching the home 
and children, there can, of course, be 
small question that the woman vote has 
bettered conditions. Municipal gov- 
ernment today is on a higher plane than 
ever before, for in only a few alder- 
manic bodies is there a survival of the 
low-browed ward heeler type that used 
to make and administer law in virtually 
every community. More is being done 
for education and the humanities, and 
greater interest is being taken in sani- 
tation, pure food laws and _ allied 
importances. 

In the larger fields of political action, 
prohibition is the one outstanding 
achievement of equal suffrage. Even 
this, however, was communal in its 
essence, for the corner saloon directly 
menaced the home. Universal dis- 
armament and the prevention of war 
are still “ Utopian fantasies,” the na- 
tion’s natural resources are still stolen 
and squandered, and the despotic rule 
of the party organization is more rigid 
than at any time in years. The woman 
vote, as a matter of fact, presents few 
points of difference from the man vote, 
but it is gaining in courage and vision, 
and may yet energize the democratic 
process out of its stagnancies. 


Charles E. Merriam 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago 
— can be no serious question 

that women are a force of very 
great significance in American political 
life. If we consider the personnel of 
government, it is evident, although no 


For the rest of this and a letter from 
Senator Capper turn to page 28. 
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Proportional Representation 


Last spring something very important happened which received such 
scant attention from the press that it is safe to assume League members, 
outside a small group in Ohio, know nothing of it. Proportional repre- 
sentation was declared constitutional by the state supreme court, the 
opinion being written by our woman member of the court, Justice 
Florence E. Allen. Mr. Walter Millard is almost as familiar to our 
members throughout the country as are their own officers, state, local 
and national, and he has explained proportional representation to us 
in his own inimitable way, making it so vivid and so vital that the story 
of the court decision which appeared in the April number of Propor- 
tional Representation Review is reprinted herewith because we know it 
will be of keen interest to the readers of the Woman Voter.—E.izaBETH 
J. Hauser. 


N March 6, the Supreme Court of Ohio rendered its 

decision that the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion as prescribed in the new Cleveland charter is in con- 
formity with the constitution of Ohio and the Constitution 
of the United States. The decision upheld the previous de- 
cisions of the lower courts in the cases of William Reutener 
v. the City of Cleveland et al., and Hile, a taxpayer v. the 
City of Cleveland. 

The opinions in the two cases were written by Judge Flor- 
ence Allen, of Cleveland. The opinion in the Reutener case 
was her first opinion as a member of the state supreme court. 
It seems peculiarly appropriate that the first supreme court 
decision granting to men and women alike the right to an 
effective ballot should have been the first opinion written by 
the first American woman to sit on a supreme court bench. 

The opinion in each case was concurred in by Chief Justice 
Marshall, and Justices Wanamaker, Jones, Mathias, and Day, 
Justice Robinson dissenting. 

The plaintiff in the Reutener case held that Cleveland’s 
new charter, adopted at the polls as an amendment to the old 
charter in 1921, was too voluminous to constitute an amend- 
ment in any proper sense; that the question had not been 
properly submitted on the ballot because it had been con- 
densed into eighty-six lines, and that the Hare system violates 
the provision of Article V, Section 1, of the Ohio constitution, 
that every citizen of the state having certain qualifications 
shall be “entitled to vote at all elections.” The plaintiff 
contended that this language should be interpreted to give 
every voter the right to have votes counted for as many repre- 
sentatives as are to be elected within his geographical district, 
citing as authority, the previous Ohio case of State ex rel. v. 
Constantine, in which a form of limited restricted voting was 
held to be unconstitutional, and the decisions against propor- 
tional representation in the courts of Michigan and California. 

The court decided that a general revision of a charter could 


be submitted as a single amendment; that the amendment had 
been properly submitted to the voters of Cleveland, and that 
Article V, Section 1, was inapplicable on account of the home 
rule amendment of 1912, which granted to municipalities “ all 
powers of local self-government.” 

Although the decision was thus based, in the first instance, 
on provisions which are not paralleled in other state consti- 
tutions, Judge Allen’s opinion also took up the charge that 
proportional representation is an abridgment of fundamental 
clectoral rights, in a way that should prove a most valuable 
precedent in other states. It directly contradicts the reason. 
ing of the California and Michigan courts and the earlier 
ruling of the Ohio supreme court in the Constantine case, in 
the following language: 

* Plaintiff in error can hardly contend that a voting system 
which may at times deprive a ballot of its full effect is nec- 
essarily unconstitutional. That the effect of a vote is often 
nullified in our elections is axiomatic. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that national presidents have been elected 
upon an actual minority. . . That is to say, votes of a 
plurality of electors are not always counted so as to be effec- 
tive in national elections. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that through the gerrymander, districts may be 
practically deprived of the right to have their votes effective 
in elections. That is, a majority may be so districted as to 
become a minority without power of electing its candidates. 

“ The vote of an elector may, then, under our present form 
of state and national government, be shorn of its effect, so far 
as the actual election of the elector’s candidate is concerned, 
without invalidating the method of election. However, does 
the fact that the elector under this system votes a first choice 
for one office only, there being from five to nine to be elected 
in the ward, violate the provision of Article V, Section 1, of 
the Constitution, that every elector shall be entitled to vote at 
all elections? 

“On the face meaning of this section, the Hare system of 
proportional representation does not violate the Ohio consti- 
tution for the elector is not prevented from voting at any 
election. He is entitled to vote at every municipal election, 
even though his vote may be effective in the election of fewer 
than the full number of candidates and he has exactly the 
same voting power and right as every other elector. 

“ The plaintiff in error, however, claims that the State v. 
Constantine is an authority binding upon this court in his 
favor. The second and third paragraphs of the syllabus in 
this case read as follows: 

2. Where an office is filled by an election, the election must conform 


to the requirements of the constitution, and each elector of the district 
is entitled to vote for a candidate for each office to be filled at the 
election. 

3. A statute authorizing the election of four members of the police 
board at the same election but which denies to an elector the right to 
vote for more than two members is in conflict with Article V of the 
Constitution. 

“ This case is certainly an authority against the proposition 
of the defendant in error. The slight circumstance that lim- 
ited voting was condemned in the Constantine case, while it is 
proportional representation that is here attacked, does not 
greatly differentiate the cases. 

“ State ex rel. v. Constantine, however, extended the plain 
language of the constitution far beyond the word meaning of 
the provision contained in Article V, Section 1. To the clause 
‘shall be entitled to vote at all elections,’ it added a clause, 
‘and for a candidate for each office to be filled at each elec- 
tion.” 

“ To hold valid this system of voting adopted by the people 
of Cleveland is merely to carry out the plain meaning of the 
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constitutional provision that municipalities shall have all 
powers of local self-government, and to give effect to the 
ower which rightly takes precedence over all statutes and 
court decisions—the will of the people, as expressed in the 
organic law. Electoral provisions similar to these have lately 
been upheld in other states. 

“In the case of Commonwealth vy. Reader, the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania held constitutional an act providing 
for the election of a given number of judges, notwithstanding 
the fact that an elector was not allowed to vote for as many 
persons as there were places to be filled.” 

Judge Jones concurring added a sentence which brings out 
a point of fundamental importance to other states as well as 
to Ohio: 

“Section 1, Article V, explicitly pertains to, and controls 
the qualifications of electors at all elections, but it does not 
attempt to control the mode of elections nor the personnel of 
municipal officers.” 

The opinion in the Hile case refutes certain technical ob- 
jections to the Cleveland charter under the state and federal 
constitutions. In particular, it holds that “ the adoption of 
the city-manager plan of government, together with the Hare 
system of proportional representation, in a city charter, under 
the home rule amendment to the Ohio constitution, is not a 
denial of the republican form of government” or “ of the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

In view of the supreme court’s action, the city of Cleveland 
is looking forward to its first proportional representation 
election of the city council next fall. Nominating petitions 
are already being circulated and plans are being made by 
civic organizations to carry on an intensive campaign of edu- 
cation in the new method, similar to that which preceded the 
first election in Sacramento. 


The New Organization Secretary 


FTER most successful service in the sustaining member- 

ship campaign in Kentucky, Ohio, and Minnesota, Miss 
Marguerite Owen has come to headquarters as secretary to 
the Department of Organization. As her name indicates, she 
is of Welsh extraction, fourth in the line of descent from an 
early settler of Wisconsin. South Dakota is her native state, 
but except for a number of years in a Massachusetts boarding 
school, most of her life has been spent in Minneapolis. So- 
ciology was her very considerable minor subject in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, of which she is a graduate, and she was 
scarcely off the campus when she plunged into volunteer work 
for civic betterment. Everybody who was “ chairman of any- 
thing ”—the phrase is her own—called on her for help till 
at length Miss Marguerite Wells, president of the Minnesota 
League, enlisted her for work at the state capitol, where she 
saw many measures safely through legislative shoals. Miss 
Ludington claimed her early this year for the membership 
campaign and she begins organization work with a wide 
acquaintance among League women. ‘The smile that helped 
so much in the membership campaign translates itself into 
letters quite as effective and League work of organization is 
already beginning to respond to her capable touch. 


Indefatigable Iowa 
LISTENING world is well aware that Iowa’s where the 


tall corn grows, but not everybody knows that since the 
National League convention in Des Moines, the work of the 
Iowa League for international co-operation, the World Court, 
and peace has outstripped even the corn in its growth. If any 
other state has done so much let it speak up at once, for at 
present Iowa claims the banner. Justice Florence Allen, 
whose memorable speech on the outlawry of war Iowa heard 
with such rapt attention, was called back to the state in June 
for an “ Allen week,” under the auspices of the League, dur- 
ing which time she spoke in eight different cities. Later in 
the month the League secured Mrs. Lewis Rose, president of 
the Hartford (Connecticut) League who spoke for peace in 
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twenty-eight different towns in less than twenty-one days. 
Iowa expects to have Justice Allen for another peace tour 
after she returns from Europe this month, and Mrs. Rose has 
been urged to come again for an autumn speaking engage- 
meni. 

In the “Law, not War” demonstration, July 28-29, the 
Iowa League joined heartily. Twenty-three thousand posters 
as well as fliers and cards were displayed ard distributed in 
the state. Clergymen, Chautauqua lecturers, and special 
speakers emphasized the need for the World Court and the 
outlawing of war. In Des Moines thirty-two women’s organ- 
izations worked together arranging for a tremendous lunch- 
eon with which the observance began. Two hundred men and 
women leaders of the state were present and listened to an 
exceptionally good speech by Harvey Ingham, editor of the 
Register, on the World Court. All the street-cars bore pla- 
cards, “ Help end war,” and windows blossomed out with 
“Law, not War” devices of many kinds. On Sunday there 
were peace sermons in one hundred and thirty-five churches 
and distribution of “Law, not War” posters. In the city 
park, which was beautifully decorated, there was a mass 
meeting, a concert and a community “ sing,” all as a demon- 
stration for peace. The lowa League is not bragging, but 
national headquarters can’t refrain from saying that lowa’s 
reply to the recent questionnaire (“ I. Q.”) was one hundred 
per cent. perfect. lowa has a working chairman for every 
department of League work and every chairman has attended 
a national convention. 


Muscle Shoals 

(Report of chairman of Living Costs Committee, Mrs. Edward P. 

Costigan, continued from Woman Voter of August 25.) 
HE Senate Committee on Agriculture, on July 20, 1922, 
after extended hearings, introduced a joint resolution re- 
jecting all bids for the acquisition of Muscle Shoals. The com- 
mittee decided unanimously against all bids except that of 
Henry Ford. Upon the latter, the committee stood seven in 
favor of its acceptance and nine for its rejection. Five mem- 
bers of the committee were in favor of the passage of S-3420, 
the Norris Bill. On June 9, the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives reported in favor of the offer 
of Henry Ford, subject to modification of its terms. Two 
minority reports advocated other modifications. 

Congress adjourned without acting upon any of the pend- 
ing bills relating to Muscle Shoals. 

The Norris Bill provided that the nitrate plants and all 
other property owned by the government of the United States 
at Muscle Shoals shall be retained in the name of the govern- 
ment of the United States. It provided that Dams Nos. 2 and 
3 shall be finished and completed by the government, and 
that all property owned by the government, including these 
dams, shall be operated and controlled by a governmental 
corporation. In order to keep this corporation out of poli- 
tics, it was provided that a board of directors shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate; that they 
shall hold office during good behavior, but that any member 
of the board can be removed at any time by concurrent reso- 
lution of the House and Senate. They were directed to oper- 
ate these dams and steam plant at Muscle Shoals for the pur- 
pose, first, of supplying explosives in time of war, and second, 
fertilizer in time of peace. They were authorized to sell any 
surplus power that may be developed. They were directed 
in the sale of such surplus power to give preference to states, 
counties, and municipalities, and the regulation and charges 
were properly provided for. They were directed to operate 
Nitrate Plant No. 1 as an experimental plan, to employ chem- 
ists and experts for the purpose of developing improved 
methods of the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
In case of war, Nitrate Plant No. 2 would be operated for the 
benefit of the government, and if desired, the President could 
take possession of it without any cost or expense to the tax- 
payers. The Ford offer provided: 


That a company be organized by Mr. Ford, to complete 
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Dam No. 2 and build Dam No. 3 as speedily as possible at cost 
and in accordance with plans and specifications of the Chief 
of Engineers (Secs. 2 and 6); to lease both dams for 100 
years from the date when 100,000 horsepower is installed and 
ready for service at Dam No. 2 (Secs. 3 and 7); to pay the 
government four per cent. on the entire cost, whatever it be, 
of completing Dam No. 2 and building Dam No. 3, including 
both locks and power-house facilities, except that no interest 
is to be paid while the dams are building, and payments are 
not to be made at the full rate of four per cent. during the 
power-loading period of six years at Dam No. 2 and three 
years at Dam No. 3 (Secs. 3 and 7); to set up a sinking fund 
which will return to the government the entire cost of both 
dams so that at the end of the lease period the government 
will receive the full amount of its investment in these dams 
and thereafter the water power will be free from interest 
charges (Sec. 10); to pay the maintenance and operation 
costs of the locks and dams to the extent of $55,000 annually 
(Secs. 4 and 8); to furnish without cost to the government 
all power required for the operation of the navigation locks 
during the period of the lease (Secs. 4 and 8) ; to pay $5,000,- 
000 for Nitrate Plants No. 1 and No. 2, together with their 
steam plants, the Waco quarry, and only such rights and 
ownership as the government may have in the steam plant at 
Gorgas, Alabama, transmission lines, etc. (Sec. 11) ; to main- 
tain Nitrate Plant No. 2 or its equivalent in its present state 
of readiness for immediate operation in the manufacture of 
materials necessary in war for production of explosives (Sec. 
15b); to manufacture nitrogen and other commercial fer- 
tilizers, either mixed or unmixed, with or without filler, using 
the most economical source of power available. 

The annual production of these fertilizers shall have a 
nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, 
which is the present capacity of Nitrate Plant No. 2. This 
is equivalent to 250,000 tons of Chilean nitrate, which is the 
entire amount of Chilean nitrate used annually by American 
farmers in normal times (Sec. 15); to limit the profit made 
in the manufacture and sale of all fertilizer produced, so that 
it shall not exceed 8 per cent. of the fair actual annual cost of 
production (Sec. 16); to determine by research on a com- 
mercial scale the methods of fertilizer manufacture by which 
fertilizer compounds of higher grade may be produced at a 
lower price and to reasonably employ such improved meth- 
ods as are found successful (Sec. 15) ; 

To see that the fertilizer provisions of Mr. Ford’s contract 
limiting his profits to a maximum of 8 per cent. and providing 
equitable distribution of the products are faithfully carried 
out, he agrees to a board of nine voting members, of whom 
seven shall be members of the three leading national farm 
organizations, nominated by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The board is to deter- 
mine whether or not prices charged are fair and to have power 
to regulate both prices and distribution of the fertilizers pro- 
duced (Sec. 16). 

Arguments Against 

Supporters of the policy of conservation have recently 
presented the following arguments against the Ford proposal 
embodied in the Ladd bill: 

That the Ford offer is not mainly a fertilizer proposition, 
but is seven parts water power to one part fertilizer, even if 
the fertilizer part should work ont, for, if Nitrate Plant No. 2 
were to be permanently employed in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, it would consume but 100,000 horsepower out of the 
850,000 installation; that, as a water power proposition, the 
Ford offer is in every important point directly contrary to the 
water power policy of President Roosevelt, which after fifteen 
years of struggle was finally enacted into the Federal Water 
Power Law of 1920; that the Water Power Act provides that 
all water power leases shall be limited to fifty years, whereas 
the Ford offer asks a lease of 100 vears; that the Federal 
Water Power Law provides for return to the government of 
title at the end of fifty years, whereas the Ford offer provides 
for indefinite private possession of the government works; 
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that the Federal Water Power Law provides for the regula. 
tion of prices for the benefit of power consumers, but the 
Ford offer, so far as the United States is concerned, provides 
no check on the prices power consumers must pay; that the 
Federal Water Power Law provides that public water power 
taken for profit shall return compensation to the public, but 
the Ford offer asks the free gift of many hundred thousands 
of horsepower; that the amount of power which can be de. 
veloped under the Ford offer is greater by half than all the 
power now being developed at Niagara Falls and, if paid for 
at the rates charged by the government to other companies 
which build their own works, it would cost the Ford Com. 
pany about $150,000 a year, which under its offer that com. 
pany will not be required to pay. 
Home Economics 

Of course, the most important aid to home economics 
would be the passage of a bill which still sleeps in Congress, 
providing for increased appropriation for vocational training 
in home economics. Of state legislation, the Chief of the 
Home Economic Service in the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education says: 

“ Practically all the state legislation for home economics 
is tied up with that for vocational education as a whole, and 
cannot easily be expressed except in terms of the whole pro. 
gram. It is safe to say, however, that vocational education 
has fared best of all phases of education at the hands of the 
legislators this year. 

“From reports recently issued, it appears that few of the 
states have proposed any new legislation dealing with voca- 
tional education during the present sessions of the legisla- 
tures. This has been due to the wave of economy which has 
swept the country, causing a feeling on the part of the state 
authorities that in view of the circumstances probably the 
most desirable action that they could take would be to attempt 
to retain their relative position in the states and continue ap- 
propriation on the same basis, rather than attempt to ask for 
increases either in appropriation or in functions. All the 
states have held their own on the appropriations which have 
been actually voted through, with possibly one or two ex- 
ceptions where a slight cut was made, as in the case of New 
Mexico. This is, however, counterbalanced by several of the 
states which received slight increases over their previous ap- 
propriations, as in the case of Wyoming. 

*“ According to the information available, only three states 
proposed enacting compulsory part-time general continuation 
laws during the present session of their legislatures. In Kan- 
sas such a bill was introduced and according to our last in- 
formation seemed to have a good chance of being enacted into 
law. In Minnesota a compulsory part-time bill was intro- 
duced covering cities of the first class. According to a recent 
newspaper clipping, the educational committee of one of 
the branches of the legislature has just voted eight to three to 
report the bill favorably. The educational authorities in 
Lexas had expected to attempt to secure the enactment of a 

compulsory part-time law, but it is my understanding that 
they have decided to drop any attempt to secure passage of 
such a law in order to concentrate their efforts upon securing 
appropriations.” 


Home Demonstration 


The number of home-demonstration agents co-operatively 
employed by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
state agricultural colleges, January 31, 1923, totaled 760, an 
increase of seventy-two over the same date in 1922. The 
ideal standard calls for a home-demonstration agent in every 
county of every state. No state has reached this goal. Two 
states have no home-demonstration agents. In each of twenty- 
nine states the number of agents was increased during the 
year; in each of twelve states there was a decrease; in six 
states the number remained the same. (Table of states with 
decreases and increases will be furnished on application to 
national headquarters. ) 
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Leagues and League Women 
RS. RICHARD WILLIAMS, of Greenwood, president of 


the South Carolina League, was one of the students at 
the recent school of politics and government at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The course, she says, surpassed her highest expecta- 
tions. 

“JT had never dreamed,” she adds, “ that we should have 
so many eminent speakers or that the instruction would be so 
very practical. It seemed to me that we got just what we 
needed to help us meet the every-day problems of government, 
and I found myself wishing that all the men and women of 
my state who are interested in progress, efficiency and the 
general welfare of our people could have the opportunity of 
hearing the lectures which were given.” 

Without comment, Mrs. Williams goes on to say that soon 
after she returned to South Carolina she was discussing city 
finance with one of Greenwood’s most prominent men and 
referred to Dr. Gulick’s talk on government finance. The 
prominent citizen was obviously surprised that women voters 
should be studying such a question and asked whether there 
would be another school of the kind next summer at Columbia 
for he would rather like to attend its sessions himself. Then, 
carried away by the enormous progress of women, and wish- 
ing to point to the highest goal attainable, he said: “If you 
women keep this thing up, you’ll soon know more about gov- 
ernmental matters than we men know.” 


HE success of the Manhattan League’s thrift shop is ex- 

pected to lead to the establishment of similar shops in 
many another city of New York state. Twenty-nine West 
125th Street is in the heart of the Harlem shopping district 
and in the heart of the district, also, wherein women are ac- 
customed not only to make but to make over their own clothes. 
Everything the human mind can imagine finds a ready sale 
in the shop and the women who conduct it are always asking 
for more. Indeed, they do say that some of their friends, set- 
ting things aside to be called for by the shop, refer to those 
asking ladies as the “ D.H.L.” for Scripture declares that the 
“daughters of the horse-leech” it was who cried, “ Give! 
Give! ” 


HE Kentucky League, at its last board meeting, decided to 

publish both sides of questions which will come up at 
the next session of the legislature, and is seeking the help of 
Kentucky newspapers in this work of making its unpartisan 
educational work understood. Mr. Desha Breckinridge, of 
the Lexington Herald, has already helped by getting out an 
issue making a special feature of the pros and cons of the 
rural police question and it is not doubted that other news- 
papers will join hands with the League. The president of 
the League, Mrs. E. L. Hutchinson, has just given the state 
furiously to think in regard to its primary laws. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, who lives in Lexington, was appointed to the election 
board for the primaries held last month. In her acceptance 
she suggested that she might be ineligible, as she could not 
vote. 

“At the last regular election,” said she, “I made a con- 
scientious choice, selecting the best person, . . . though not 
in the Democratic fold. Therefore, I am classed among those 
persons who cannot take part in the primary. As our in- 
iquitous primary law requires persons wishing to function in 
a primary to support every single nominee of their party. 
party fealty is substituted for conscience and patriotism. The 
primary law thus becomes the ‘ big stick’ to herd voters under 
an emblem and vote groups instead of individuals. When our 
primary law allows us the liberty of choice enjoyed under the 
primary laws of other states, every party will have to bid for 
the popular vote by putting up the best possible candidates.” 


- April, Alabama League women appointed Mrs. Solon 
Jacobs chairman of a committee to examine into prison 
conditions in order to obtain unanswerable arguments in the 
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campaign for abolition of the present convict-leasing system. 
The report was presented in July. In telling how bad condi- 
tions are Mrs. Jacobs is careful to point out that they are 
the fault of the system and not of the leasing companies. 
Petitions have been circulated throughout the state and all 
League members have been working hard to get signatures to 
present to the legislature that the law, which dates from a 
period when prison reform was a mere name, may be re- 
pealed and something better substituted. 


WENTY-FOUR ward chairmen and 241 ward workers 

have secured 2021 members for the Saginaw (Michigan). 
League, which, as its secretary, Miss Edna Wright says, can’t 
“ have even a social gathering without doing a piece of League 
work.” For example, the League lately gave an “ acquaint- 
ance tea,” inviting 400 workers and sustaining members to 
an informal entertainment. The day set was also the day of a 
special election to vote on a street-car franchise and it was a 
day when the thermometer climbed on its highest perch, like 
a frightened cat, and declined to come down. At noon the 
vote was reported as alarmingly light and women who came 
to the tea were told this. In fact, at the end of the entertain- 
ment they were asked to rush home and get all the women on 
their lists out to vote, hot day or no hot day. That is why the 
vote was particularly heavy between late afternoon and poll 
closing time, and the franchise, incidentally, carried, three to 
one. 


J ATURALLY enough, the San Francisco League will pay 
special attention to Oriental problems in the study of 
international conditions which has been arranged for this 
autumn. Foreign students from the University of California 
will lead the study groups, in rotation, the small groups com- 
bining once a month into a large unit under the leadership 
of Professor Kenneth Saunders, a Scotch-English member 
of the university faculty who made the course of eight lec- 
tures he gave last spring so interesting that although the San 
Francisco League, which was responsible for the course, fixed 
a price of admission nearly a hundred women enrolled and 
many more are ready to enroll again. Professor Saunders 
has spent many years in the Orient and speaks as one having 
genuine knowledge. 


HE Sixth Ward (Chicago) League feeds both mind and 

body, so Mrs. E. M. Wever, a member who has been 
calling at Washington headquarters, says. The League meets 
once a fortnight in the Sunday-school room of a Baptist 
church and at half-past twelve on each meeting-day luncheon 
is served. It is a very good luncheon and cheap enough for 
anybody’s pocket. Often as many as three hundred League 
women sit down together and when the meeting, which is 
always addressed by somebody worth while, opens an hour 
later, everybody is in the best possible frame of mind to hear 
and learn. Volunteer waitresses serve the meal and many a 
South Side woman finds the bi-weekly luncheon a delightful 
diversion. 


HE week of October 22 has been selected for a second in- 

stitute of political education which the Buffalo (New 

York) League and the University of Buffalo working together 
will carry to the success that attended the first one. 


OT long ago Mrs. M. L. Fisher, chairman of the Tioga 
County (New York) League gave a luncheon to mem- 
bers from five of the nine townships in the county. Each 
guest was provided with a pencil and piece of paper and 
asked to write—after, not before, luncheon—a suggestion for 
a new county slogan. The various suggestions were col- 


lected and discussed and the one finally adopted by vote was 
that from the alert mind of Mrs. L. R. Bradley, of Spencer, 
“ For Political Purity and Justice.” 





World 


Congress of Working Women 
HROUGH the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, we learn that 
the Third International Congress of 
Working Women, held in Vienna, 
August 14-21, has adopted a resolution 
declaring for labor laws for women, 
irrespective of whether such laws apply 
to men or not, wherever the organized 
workers of the respective countries ad- 
vocate such laws. The Congress, 
representing some fifteen countries, be- 
lieves in establishing standards of 
employment, such as the eight-hour day, 
by law or by trade union agreement, or 
by both, according to the needs of the 
workers and their opportunities. 

It has often been said by opponents 
of women’s labor laws that the Inter- 
national Federation opposes them. This 
action of the Congress disposes of that 
contention. It is also in interesting har- 
mony with the action taken by the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Congress 
held in Rome last May. 


Women Lawyers Organize 

OMEN lawyers from all over the 

country have met at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a National Woman Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation. And it has been done. Na- 
tional officers were elected and a plan 
for state councils with vice-presidents 
was launched by nineteen women law- 
yers in Minneapolis, who form the first 
council. 

Of the national organization, Miss 
Emilie M. Bullowa was elected presi- 
dent, Mrs. Katherine Pike, of Washing- 
ton, corresponding secretary; Miss 
Marion Gold Lewis, of New York, re- 
cording secretary, and Miss Henrietta 
Newhaus, also of New York, treasurer. 
Mrs. Rose Falls Bres is to continue to 
serve as editor of the Women Lawyers’ 
Journal, which will appear quarterly. 


An Honorary Degree 

ISS CHLOE OWINGS received the 
1V¥E degree of “doctor d’université” 
from the Faculty of Letters of the 
University of Paris, as well as very 
honorable mention—a distinction rather 
rarely won by a foreign student—upon 
the conclusion of a brilliant defense of 
her thesis, “The Children’s Court.” 
Miss Owings, who is an American, has 
done important social work on both 
sides of the Atlantic. She was very ac- 
tive in raising the building fund for the 
American Hospital in Paris, and before 
going to the other side was assistant sec- 
retary of the State Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction of New York. Her 
thesis was based upon actual investiga- 


News 


tion, as she has spent a great deal of 
time in courts, prisons, and the homes 
of delinquent children. Her knowledge 
of child-welfare questions in America 
has given her a broad outlook and the 
possibility of making interesting com- 
parisons in her French studies. 
One Proof 

ERTINENT to our note in the 

August 25 CITIzEN reporting that 
England now has equality in the terms 
for divorce, comes a statement from the 
Woman's Leader which points out that 
in Scotland the rate of divorces sought 
has greatly decreased since equal terms 
for men and women were established. 


For Regulating Women’s Work 
RS. SIDNEY WEBB, who was a 


member of the British War 
Cabinet Committee on women in indus- 
try—we quote from Life and Labor— 
has been asked by the National Con- 
sumers’ League her attitude on indus- 
trial legislation covering women under 
such circumstances as exist in the 
United States today. Mrs. Webb 
writes: 

“I have always supported the regulation 
of women’s work as a good thing in itself. 
So long as the British trade unions were 
against regulating the hours and other con- 
ditions of men’s work I was still in favor 
and took an active part in the agitation 
for the regulation of women’s work; and 
if the trade unions had continued to oppose 
regulation I should have gone on advocat- 
ing the regulation of women’s work. But, 
as a matter of fact, the question has com- 
pletely changed, seeing that the male trade 
unionists are almost as eager for regulation 
as the women trade unionists, and it is 
therefore quite unnecessary to make any sex 
distinction. 

“Now it has become a question of dis- 
tinguishing individuals and not classes—for 
instance, persons who are particularly sus- 
ceptible to lead poisoning, and these include 
nearly all women and some men. There 
are still, however, questions such as preg- 
nancy and the time after the birth of a 
child in which special legislation is neces- 
sary. So that vou are quite at liberty to 
say that I am in favor of regulating 
women’s work, whether or not the men 
agree to having similar regulations.” 


In the Department of Justice 


E are indebted to Ellen Spencer 

Mussey. Honorary Dean of the 
Washington College of Law, for the 
information that Miss Maud Fellheimer 
has been appointed an attorney in the 
Department of Justice at Washington, 
and assigned to the War Transaction 
Section. Miss Fellheimer graduated 
from the Washington College of Law in 
1920 and was admitted to the District 
of Columbia bar immediately. Since 
that time she has been in active prac- 
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tice. She was also secretary of the 
Women’s Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia. 


Child Labor Increases 
M ISS GRACE ABBOTT, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, makes an in- 
teresting report concerning the increase 
in child-labor during the past three 
years. In January, 1920, according to 
Miss Abbott, one million children were 
employed in the United States. In 1923, 
in the eastern cities alone, there was an 
increase over 1921 of 24 per cent. and 
a general increase of 57 per cent. These 
are the facts upon which Miss Abbott 
bases her plea for an amendment to the 
Constitution giving Congress power to 
prohibit and regulate child labor. 


Birth Control 
HE AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL 
LEAGUE will hold a Birth Control 
Conference of the eight middle western 
states at the Hotel Drake. Chicago, on 
October 29-30-31. 


To Help the Deaf 

HE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

JEWISH WOMEN has made re- 
markable progress during the last three 
years with its work among the deaf 
through the country. Council Sections 
have made thorough surveys of the deaf 
in their local communities in order to 
establish relationship with existing in- 
stitutions, to render personal service, 
to provide classes in lip-reading, and 
night classes for the foreign-born deaf. 


Feminists in Mexico 

UCATAN, Mexico, has its women’s 

movement and women office-hold- 
ers, too. There the name which stands 
forth is that of Rosa Torre Gonzalez. 
Graduated as professor of higher pri- 
mary education from the Literary Insti- 
tute for Girls, for six years Miss Gon- 
zalez worked for a master’s degree. Her 
love of children won her over, however, 
and she abandoned her first course to 
specialize in kindergarten teaching, 
siving her services for five years in the 
kindergarten annexed to the Normal 
School for Teachers. Here she was 
when the feminist movement came to 
life in Mexico. 

The first step in this movement was 
the formation of the Rita Cetina 
Gutiérrez—the feminist league—organ- 
ized at the beginning to secure the prog- 
ress and emancipation of women 
through purely educational channels. 
This was the organization into which 
Miss Gonzalez threw herself heart and 
soul. Seeing that the league was not 
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saining the end desired by thus limit- 
ing itself, it soon broadened its scove 
to include the entire political field, and 
before long succeeded in the right to 
place one of its members in the Ayun- 
tamiento. which corresponds to what we 
term a city council, at Merida, the cap- 
ital of the province of Yucatan. The 
logical person for this position was, nat- 
urally. Miss Gonzalez, and the league 
was unanimous in proclaiming her its 
candidate. 

Victory was assured and the first of 
January this year Miss Gonzalez took 
her place as councilwoman. Her duties 
deal with the press, charity, pageants 
or spectacles, health and hygiene. She 
has presented two measures, one relat- 
ing to the construction of a slaughter 
house which conforms with all hygienic 
conditions, and the other the regulation 
of the traffic of vehicles. She also, as 
a special duty, gives audience to all 
women applying to the Ayuntamiento 
for permission to sell fruits, sweets, etc. 

The term so far has been very suc- 
cessful. Her work has not been hin- 
dered in any way by other members of 
the body, in fact she has had the greatest 
consideration and co-operation. 

Berta CAMARA 


Women’s Activities 

HE Women’s Activities Exhibit— 

put on by the New York League 
of Business and Professional Women 
last year—proved so successful that it 
is to be repeated this year. The place 
is to be the same—the Hotel Commo- 
dore—and the dates are September 24 
to 29. To show women’s progress both 
inside and outside the home is the pur- 
pose. The organizations which have al- 
ready taken space are varied in interest. 
among them being the Consumers’ 
League, Girl Scouts, League of Adver- 
tising Women, Y. W. C. A., New York 


League of Women Voters. 





At the Fourth Assembly 

RS. FLORENCE GUERTIN TUT- 

TLE, president of the Women’s 
Pro-League Council, and Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh, at one time an under sec- 
retary in the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, have sailed for Geneva to 
attend the Fourth Assembly of the 
League. 


A School of Democracy 
HE WOMEN’S DEMOCRATIC 
CLUB of New York City will hold a 

School of Democracy at the Hotel Com- 

modore beginning September 17. There 

will be tri-weekly lectures for five weeks. 

The first hour of each session will be 

devoted to a school of public speaking 

in charge of Gustav Schulz, Professor 
of Public Speaking at City College. 

(Anyone wishing to attend should write 

to Mrs. Charles D. Hirst, 137 West 75th 

Street.) In the second hour there will 

be speeches by prominent persons. The 

whole course costs only $1.00. 


Legislators Elected 1922 
Alabama 
Wilkins 
Arizona 
Rose McKay, Nellie Bush, Freda Marks 
Arkansas 
Miss Erle Chambers, Mrs. Frances M. Hunt 
California 
Miss Esto B. Broughton, Mrs. Anna L. 
Saylor, Mrs. Cora M. Woodbridge, Mrs. 
Gladys S. Dorris, Miss Eleanor Miller 


Mrs. J. G. 


Connecticut 
Mrs. L. M. Frink, Mrs. Marie Emmons, 
Mrs. Helen Lewis, Miss Mary B. Weaver, 
Mrs. Clarissa Nevius, Mrs. Annie Vinton, 
Elizabeth Green 
Georgia 
Mrs. Viola R. Napier, Miss Bessie Kempton 
Idaho 
Mrs. Mary George, Miss K. 
Mrs. Lucy E. Beardmore 


Abercrombie, 


Illinois 
Mrs. Lottie Holman O'Neill 

Indiana 
Miss Elizabeth Rainey 


Nansas 
Mrs. Minnie J. Grinstead, Mrs. Ida Walker, 
Miss Nellie Cline 
Maine 
Mrs. Dora B. Pinkham 
Massachusetts 
M. Sylvia Donaldson, Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
gerald 
Minnesota 
Mrs. Mabeth Hurd Paige, Mrs. C. M. 
Dickey Hough, Miss Myrtle Cain, Mrs. 
Hannah Kempfer 
Missouri 
Mrs. Edward T. Smith 
Montana 
Mrs. Catherine MecCartey, Mrs. William 
Hamilton, Mrs. M. Tracey, Mrs. Jessie 
toscow Butte 
Nevada 
Miss Alice S. Towle, Miss Marguerite 
Gosse, Mrs. Rita D. Millar, Miss Louise 
Hays 
New Hampshire 
Mrs. Gertrude Caldwell, Mrs. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Effie Yantis 
New Jersey 
Mrs. Katherine W. Brown, Mrs. J. R. 
Schermerhorn, Mrs. Mabel C. North 
New Mexico 
Mrs. Bertha Paxton 


John H. 


North Dakota 
Miss Nellie Dougherty, Mrs. Minnie D. 
Craig 


Ohio 
Nellie B. Loughead (S.), Mrs. Maude G. 
Waitt (S.), Mrs. Nettie M. Clapp, Mrs. 
May M. Van Wye, Mrs. Lula T. Gleason, 
Mrs. Adelaide Ott 
Oregon 
Mrs. W.S. Kinney (S.), Mrs. C. B. Simmons 
Pennsylvania 
Miss Alice M. Bentley, Miss Sarah M. Gal- 
laher, Miss Helen Grimes, Miss Gertrude 
MacKinney, Mrs. Martha G. Thomas, 
Mrs. Martha G. Speiser, Mrs. Rosa de 
Young, Mrs. Lillie H. Pitts 
Rhode Island 
Mrs. Isabelle Ahearn O Neill 
South Dakota 
Miss Gladys Pyle 
Tennessee 
Miss Marion Griffin 
Texas 
Mrs. Edith Wilmans 
Vermont 
Miss Edna L. Beard (S.), Mrs. Catherine 
A. Buck, Mrs. Flora E. Cooper, Mrs. 
Jessie Dow, Mrs. Leoline A. Meech 
Washington 
Reba J. Hurn (S.), Mrs. Maud Sweetman, 
Mrs. Harry John Miller, Mrs. Belle 


Reeves, Mrs. Jessie Bullock Kastner 
West 
Mrs. Thomas Gates 


Virginia 
S. = Senator 
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report that “ undoubtedly the most im- 
portant piece of legislation passed in 
Ohio through women’s efforts since 1920 
has been the Bing law relating to school 
attendance and child labor.” Wiscon- 
sin, too, has reduced the number of 
hours women work, placed women 
working in hotels under the care of the 
Industrial Commission—a_ progressive 
step, secured equal guardianship. Its 


* blanket” law—the only one in the 
Union—is still under discussion and 
test. 


Down in the Southwest. Texas savs: 
~The legislation which we feel has 
been secured by the women’s efforts in 
our state includes an educational survey 
of the entire system of the state; a sur- 
vey of the prison system: laws strength- 
ening the prohibition act: the six-mil- 
lion dollar emergency appropriation for 
the public schools, and the nurses’ reg- 
istration bill.” 

Is it enough? The tendencies seem 
to be the same whatever place on the 
map we pick—child welfare, removal 
of discriminations against women, pro- 
tective legislation for women: educa- 
tion: protection of the direct primary, 
and enforcement of the prohibition law. 

There has been nothing spectacular 
about this last, but a steady pressure. 
in many states, to prevent weakening. 
For instance. North Dakota women 
“have been more effective in helping 
defeat repeal measures than in causing 
new legislation to be introduced—espe- 
cially for the retention and enforcement 
of prohibition.” Ohio women were 
active in holding to enforcement in last 
vear’s struggle, and California women 
are said to have been the decisive fac- 
tor in putting through that state’s en- 
forcement legislation. In  Pennsyl- 
vania the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is itself raising the enforce- 
ment fund which the legislature refused 
to the Governor. 
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Everybody grants that women elected 
Pinchot to be Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania—from the Governor himself 
down. They organized a campaign and 
put it through in the interests, as they 
believed, of good, sound government. 
The point seems to be, not that women 
have unfailingly determined election 
contests in the right way since they 
sprang into being as voters, but that 
they can do a thing like the Pinchot 
nomination, and that when they pitch 
in hard they get results. 

The Pinchot case is outstanding; but 
there have been numbers of local con- 
tests throughout the country in which 
women have played a decisive part. 
As this is written, a little story floats 
in from Tennessee to illustrate. A 
Democratic primary was held August 4 
to nominate candidates for five county 
offices, one of them being Superintend- 
ent of Education. This official had pre- 
viously been elected by the County 
Court, but a new bill this year gives 
the people the right to elect. There 
was dissatisfaction with the present in- 
cumbent’s record, and a general knowl- 
edge that he was an important part of 
the “county machine.” His opponent 
—a progressive, well-qualified young 
man—had no organized force behind 
him save the women, under the leader- 
ship of one whom the present incum- 
bent publicly disparaged as “only a 
little music teacher.” But this music-led 
organization brought out on election 
day the largest vote ever polled in the 
county; and the young opponent and 
his backers are receiving congratula- 
tions upon the first “licking” ever 
given to a supposedly invincible county 
machine. 

We can’t roam all over the continent, 
picking out incidents. But, for one, 
there was the story of a Missouri coun- 
ty’s rebellion of voters in which women 


played a large part. It began when 
the County Court—part of a corrupt 
machine—had the effrontery to make 
up a list of election officials sown thick 
with criminals, gamblers and non-resi- 
dents. The Clean Election League 
fairly sprang into being—and a woman 
startéd the springing. In a fight that 
lasted for weeks the Clean Election 
League broke this machine, won, and 
went on to permanent organization. 

The breaking of ring rule in Savan- 
nah (Ga.) is another: Ring-rule here 
had been notorious—elections stolen by 
the use of names of the dead, the sick 
or absent; by palming the ballots and 
stufing the ballot box. Some weeks 
before a municipal primary a group 
of men and women decided to run a 
reform candidate. The League of 
Women Voters drafted a questionnaire, 
to which every one else added, and a 
campaign started. When primary day 
came, the forces of corruption put all 
sorts of obstacles in the way of the re- 
formers who had organized to detect 
ringers. “The advantage of women 
watchers,” says the account, “ was that 
they could not be knocked down by the 
police or other toughs.” Well, the ring 
won by eight votes, but a petition was 
secured, largely through the women’s 
efforts, to get an independent voy 
date’s name on the ticket, and—to cut 
the story short—the reformers won. A 
pretty good instance of “men and 
women working together”—to “ac- 
complish a little.” 

On the same order, though even 
more purely women’s work, was that 
story of the Birmingham (Ala.) wom- 
en’s clean-up of disorderly houses, in 
which a number of women outraged 
their men folks’ feelings by airing their 
city’s sins. It involved days of patient 
sitting in court rooms, crganization to 
get evidence, and a lining up of all the 
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forces of right and light in Birming. 
ham. It worked. 

One may add that all these instances 
—and others—involve that deadly fem. 
inine weapon—the questionnaire. And 
this is as good a place as any to say that 
one measure of women’s influence in 
political life might be the discomfort 
of questionnaire-d, heckled candidates, 
Logically, another measure is the 
heightened sense of the man in office 
that he is being held responsible. Very 
extensively, the women see to that, 
and if it isn’t a wholly new phenome. 
non, the degree of their persistence is, 


But how far have politically inter. 
ested women penetrated into the cen- 
ters of influence? 

In an interesting article in a recent 
Century, Ernestine Evans refers to a 
woman in political life who writes 
about women. When she was asked if 
they have real influence in politics she 
said: “Oh, dear, no! Women haven’t 
any political power that amounts to 
anything. Men don’t share anything 
with them. The politicians just hand 
them all-day suckers. They give them 
busy work.” ‘ 

No one in our list of letters went 

that length of pessimism in answering 
our question, Do politicians consider 
women a real factor? But a number 
said frankly that the politicians do not 
yet regard the women as important. 
The Connecticut spokesman made the 
point that though women had techni- 
cal representation on the political com- 
mittees, they did not have “a very 
complete representation of ideas.” The 
lady from Indiana entertainingly of- 
fered that the fact of Indiana’s equal 
representation bill having been defeat- 
ed “by trickery” seems to be proof 
that politicians consider women in 
politics a most important and “ alarm- 
ing” factor. Another said, “ Yes, I do 
think women count in politics and 
in government, but that they are just 
at the beginning of their real worth.” 
Mississippi says: “It is a constant 
source of surprise to me that women 
count as much as they do in this state 
in politics. The men encourage them 
to vote and will give them full repre- 
sentation on committees if they will 
only demand it.” Massachusetts speaks 
the opinion of several states in saying, 
“When it comes to the real inside. au- 
thoritative group in both parties, I have 
great doubts about women yet being 
important factors. Politicians are most 
anxious to consult them and use them 
as a factor in lining up women for both 
parties. Both parties are also promot- 
ing political clubs for women. 
My present judgment is that men poli- 
ticians encourage these club activities 
in order to keep the women contented 
so that they will not ask for more direct 
and important authority within the 
actual political group.’ 

Which comes pretty close to that 
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EET that are shod only for style 

“get even’’ by fraying your nerves, 
sapping your vitality and making you 
old before your time. 
Make an intelligent effort to understand 
your feet and they will add surprisingly 
to your success and happiness. Nervous 
depression and fatigue that you prob- 
ably never connected with your feet at 
all will disappear if you treat your feet 
right. 


“Well I won’t wear clumsy, ugly shoes 
even for comfort!’’ declares the smartly 
groomed modern woman and who can 
blame her? Such shoes would spoil her 
costume, make her self-conscious, and 
rob her of poise. 


But fortunately, there is one shoe that 
combines ultra-smartness with health- 
fulness and comfort. It satisfies both 
nature and fashion. It makes your feet 
look better, not only because of its own 
good looks, but because it gives your 
feet the comfort and health that mean 
grace in walking and standing. 


The footprint of a normal foot 


shows that it touches the floor at the 
heel, ball and along the outer side. This 
means that the weight of the body bears 
down on the foot, not only at heel and 
ball, but along the outer side as well. If 
you went barefoot all your life you 
would have no foot trouble because the 
ground would support the outer side of 
your foot as well as the heel and the ball. 


When you put on a fashionable shoe, 
the heel of the shoe raises the outer 
side of the foot off the ground. It has 
no support but the shoe itself. 


If the shoe is not especially constructed 
to give support at the arch, the weight 
of your body strains the arch, causes it 
to sag and interfere with circulation, 
and displace the bone structure. You 
try to save your feet by walking very 
little and by flopping down whenever 
you see a chair. Even so, the cramp- 


RCH 


ed parts of your feet cause reflex pains 
in other parts of your body as well as 
an unceasing nervous strain. 


Requisites for foot comfort 
in stylish shoes 


For a stylish shoe to give this support 
to the weight-carrying structure of the 
foot, not only must the shoe’s arch be 
able to bear the weight of the body with- 
out sagging, but the entire shoe must be 
so designed and fitted that the arch 
comes at precisely the right position in 
relation to the foot arch. 


The fashionable Arch Preserver Shoe 
gives this support. That is why you can 
stand or walk in these smart shoes as 
much as you like without fatigue; why 
you can actually rest your feet while 
you use them when you wear Arch 
Preserver Shoes. 


A concealed built-in non-sagging arch 
bridges the gap between heel and ball. 
The inside of the sole is flat, not cupped, 
so the foot rests as naturally as on the 
ground. The shoe is fitted from heel to 
ball, not from heel to toe, so that every 
part of the shoe is in just the right 
position for the corresponding part of 
the foot. The shoe gives support at the 
arch where support is needed, but bends 
freely at the ball, the only place the 
foot bends. 


Not only stylish when new but per- 
manent good looks and 
surprising grace 


The Arch Preserver Shoe comes in 
fashionable models for every occasion. 
The Arch Preserver construction does 
not affect the lines of the shoe at all, 
but it does make the smartness of the 
shoe permanent — keeps it from getting 
out of shape — and by supporting the 
feet properly while permitting perfect 
freedom of motion it gives feet and 
body a class and distinction that style 
alone never can give. 
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Supports where support is needed 
— Bends where the foot bends 








What you should know 


about your feet — 





TRADE MARK REG US. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


Look for the trade-mark 


The exclusive features which make the 
Arch Preserver Shoe the most satis- 
factory you can wear are patented and 
can not be successfully imitated. If you 
want happy, healthy, well-groomed feet 
ou must look for the Arch Preserver 
rade-Mark on the sole and lining. 











Send for FREE Books 


Send for free booklets W-1 and W-2, 
explaining in complete detail how this 
fashionable shoe conforms to every re- 
quirement of nature and why it is the 
only shoe that offers this perfect com- 
bination of smart style and complete 
comfort. 


Arch Preserver Shoes are made for 
Women and Misses by only The Selby 
Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio; and 
for Men and Boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass, 








The Selby Shoe Co., Dept. 3. Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Send the booklets, ‘‘Why the Arch Preserver Shoe 

Preserves the Foot,"’ and ‘‘The Feet and the Face.”” 
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“all-day sucker” opinion just quoted. 

But the women are headed in, at 
least. Nationally, they have had equal 
representation on the Democratic Com- 
mittee for years, and it was big news 
a few weeks ago that the Republicans 
had made practically the same arrange- 
ment. An “associate member ”—a 
woman—is now being appointed from 
every state in the Union. The same 
representation is what women of the 
states seek in their campaigns for 50-50 
representation on all party committees, 
and they want the genuine article—not 
the makeshift employed in some states 
where the men are elected by the people 
and the women appointed by the poli- 
tician. A number of states have won 
it, and it is one of the lines of activity 
women in politics seem sure to keep 
up. 
Whatever the temperature of the poli- 
ticians’ welcome of women may be— 
the men in the electorate who have long 
been working for better conditions 
greet them as a fresh force, encouraging 
and stimulating. So far, the women 
have hope, faith, courage. They have 
not hardened along partisan lines, nor 
adopted all the old political habits. 
They are full of concern for matters 
of good government, and, according to 
one congressman, they are “ more ruth- 
less and persistent” than men in de- 
manding results. And, again, they still 
see government, not as business, but as 
a very human affair with a direct bear- 
ing on their children’s world. 

We say “ women ”—meaning, not all 
the women of the country, but those that 
are politically awake to their responsi- 
bilities. It is true they are only leaven 
in the great mass not yet astir; but 
everyone knows what leaven does. To 
be active, agitating political leaven is 
the big ambition of the woman-citizen 
who appreciates what 1920 gave her. 


We have had to omit great amounts of 
interesting and valuable material. To all 
who sent in reports, our hearty thanks. 
What isn’t used here, will not be wasted, but 
will form a good reservoir of helpful in- 
formation. We wish those who were asked 
and didn’t answer would do so, even now. 
Without their help, summaries on some in- 
teresting points could not be made. We 
shall be grateful for fresh news along any 
line touched in this number. 


Your Investments 
Buying Public Utilities 
By ELEANOR KERR 


UBLIC utilities is the term general- 

ly applied to corporations which 
furnish services to the public, such as 
electric light, gas, street railways, water, 
power, telephones, etc. Although the 
term may be used in other ways, it us- 
ually means privately owned corpora- 
tions and does not refer to plants which 
are operated by a municipality. This 
would be especially the case in speak- 
ing of bonds or stock: a public utility 
bond means a bond of a corporation, 
and not the bond of a city which owns, 
we will say, an electric-light plant and 
has issued its own bonds in order to 
raise money for it. In this latter case 
the bonds would be “ Municipals,” but 
would probably be spoken of as the 
* City of Electric Light Bonds.” 

In the past ten years public utilities 
have made great efforts to have their 
users become part owners through the 
sale to them of bonds and stock in large 
and small units. In general, this has 
been a wise move, producing a sense of 
responsibility among the consumers 
and a willingness to pay the cost of the 
service. It has been of value in the past 
few years, when it became necessary to 
raise rates unless operations were to be 
carried on at a loss. The telephone sub- 
scriber who is also a stockholder, can 
plainly see the point that increased cost 
of operation means decreased dividends 
unless the company is paid more for its 
services. 

The earnings of public utilities are, 
as a whole, more stable than those of 
manufacturing corporations, and they 
are not so completely at the mercy of 
strikes. Many public utilities, such as 
hydro-electric power companies (who 
manufacture electric power from water 
falls, which is sold to street railways, 
electric-light plants and factories in sur- 
rounding territory) employ very few 
workmen in proportion to the volume of 
their business. 

In considering investment in a pub- 
lic-utility bond or preferred stock, one 
should investigate not only past earn- 
ings, but also the territory in which the 
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company operates, to see whether or 
not it is one in which there is plenty of 
room for expansion, whether there js 
direct competition, and whether fair po. 
litical treatment seems assured. It js 
poor policy to buy securities of a public 
utility corporation that is disliked by 
those who use it, as sooner or later this 
dislike is likely to crystallize in legis. 
lation antagonistic to the company. For 
obvious reasons, a security should not 
be considered where the field of the com. 
pany’s operations is decreasing in 
wealth or population. 

Many circulars dealing with these se. 
curities, while they give the financial 
position of the company with considera- 
ble detail, may not mention anything 
concerning the territory in which it op- 
erates beyond the conventional phrases, 
Before buying the investor will do well 
to ask for a more detailed report on 
this side of the matter, for where the 
bond issue is a sound one, the bond 
house offering it undoubtedly has much 
information along these lines obtained 
during its own investigations, which it 
will be glad to pass on to prospective 
purchasers. 

Sources of raw materials and other 
supplies are an important consideration. 
These should be near by, continuously 
available and at reasonable prices. If 
you are considering a company which 
produces and uses oil or natural gas, 
make sure that due amortization and 
charges for depletion are made, since, 
of course, it is like a coal mine in that 
the property is being worked out and 
worth less every year of operation. New 
sources of supplies should be acquired, 
from time to time, well ahead of the 
time when they will be needed. 

It is particularly essential that a pub- 
lic utility should always be maintained 
in first-class condition and therefore a 
considerable part of its earnings should 
go into “maintenance,” which is the 
keeping of its property in a first-class 
state of repair and with all up-to-date 
improvements. Reserves must also be 
set aside to take care of future expan- 
sion, as it becomes necessary, due to 
increasing population or demand for 
the company’s service. These are items 
which may be checked on the balance 
sheet. A little inquiry will show wheth- 
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er or not they are of sufficient size. All 
these points and many others are care- 
fully covered by a high-grade bond 
house or bank before such securities are 
placed before the public, and full in- 
formation on all of them is readily 
available when a sound security is being 


offered. 
The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


O you want to stretch your mind, 

to rest it with far countries, to 
expand your consciousness and fill it 
with the fresh air of new, yet very old, 
horizons? Then read Rose Wilder 
Lane’s “ Peaks of Shala.” It’s a singing 
title, possible for moonlight-and-cava- 
lier romanticism, and really indicates 
even more excitement than that. Shala 
is part of northern Albania, and the 
book is Mrs. Lane’s account of her first 
trip into those mountains which so few 
strangers ever see. But it is more than 
just a travel book. It holds a picture 
of pre-Greek civilization, legends that 
have never been related, an account of 
breathless adventure, an exploration 
into a code of manners and morals of a 
high order, and a plea for understand- 
ing of a little-known people. 

Besides containing fascinating mate- 
rial, the book is exceptionally well 
written. Mrs. Lane is a good reporter, 
but more than that she is an adventurer, 
a philosopher, and an artist in words. 
Her book “ should be read as the adven- 
tures in it were lived, with a gayly 
inquiring mind, a taste for strange peo- 
ples and unknown trails, and a delight 
in the unexpected.” 

Thomas Boyd’s horizons in “Through 
the Wheat” are somber and smoky. 
The book is his account in fiction form 
of the war as it seemed to the marines 
who fought at Belleau Wood and 
Soissons. It is composed of a series of 
incidents, which carry along with the 
dead level of actuality experienced by a 
tired or bewildered mind. It is annoy- 
ing at first. Events rise to ant-hill 
height and fall back. Everything fo- 
cuses on an attack, then sinks back and 
life goes on just the same as though 
half of them hadn’t been left dead. The 
marines he pictures are neither incred- 
ible heroes nor neurotic philosophers. 
They are ordinary American youths 
under fantastically extraordinary condi- 
tions. No one who has not been there 
has a right to say whether or not the 
war was like that. But certainly that is 
the way it seems as though it must have 
been. And the worst of all was the day- 
after-dayness of it. : 

Padraic Colum paints a cloudy Irish 
sky, with long beams of golden light 
slanting through the gray. His “ Castle 
Conquer” is a story of the traditional 
Ireland, its folk-lore, its political in- 
trigue, its wistful humor in the face of 
danger, and its idyllic lovers. Like his 
poetry and his legends, this book is 


beautifully written, with an Irish ear- 
nestness that winds you deep in its 
fascination. 

In case you want more facts concern- 
ing the history of Albania and Be:leau 
Wood than Mrs. Lane and Mr. Boyd 
give, if you need light on early Irish 
uprisings and English policies, look 
them all up in the new edition of 
“ Larned’s Ready Reference History.” 
It is printed in clear type on thin paper, 
and bound in twelve handleable vol- 
umes. Only the first four books have 
appeared yet, so no one has become inti- 
mate enough with it to know what its 
compilers think of the League of 
Nations, political parties, suffrage, or 
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the woman movement. So far we can 
only be educated up to FRoB. But if the 
editors act according to their expressed 
theory that ‘“ whatever has influenced 
and helped to shape or enrich the com- 
mon life of mankind must now be 
counted as history” they should pro- 
duce exceedingly valuable reference 


books. 





Peaks of Shala, Harper. New York, 1923. $3.00. 

Through the Wheat, Scribner, New York, 1923. 
$1.75. 

Castle Conquer, Macmillan, New York, 1923. ° 
$2.00. 

Larned’s History, C. A. 

$96 and 


Ready Reference 


Nichols, Springfield, Mass., 1923. 
$159 for 12 volumes. 





The woman of taste likes Florient, for its warm, 
mystic fragrance has the delicacy she demands. 
This delicacy is quality, for Florient, like all Colgate 


Perfumes, is blended of rare imported essences. 


Three little vials of perfume, with an interesting 
booklet telling how to choose a perfume to express 
your personality, will be sent you for a two-cent 
stamp to cover postage. 


At your favorite toilet goods counter, $1.00 to $10.00 


COLGATE & CO. 
PARIS 


Dept. 278 


199 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Heart-to-Heart 
THE AUTUMN DRIVE 
6 HE Citizen comes like a fresh 


breeze this summer,” writes Mrs. 
W. Norma Stuart of Alabama. “I 
shall get actively to work on subscrip- 
tions just as soon as the weather gets 
cooler.” 

The weather has been cooler. and im- 
mediately the summer stagnation which 
pervades a magazine office during the 
hot weather was broken, and things be- 
gan to hum in the Citizen office. Nearly 
every letter that has arrived the past 
two weeks has carried new subscriptions 
sent by subscribers to help our goal of 
doubling the Citizen’s subscription list. 
They came from many states, and from 
both individuals and organizations. 

Mrs. James C. Layne, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who sent in two new 
subscriptions, wrote: “I talk the Citi- 
zen to all my friends.” From Miss 
Blanche Townsend, a Chicago friend, 
came: “I don’t suppose either the 
Woman Citizen or I will become rich 
through any subscribers I may send in, 
but if I finally get all my friends and 
acquaintances to subscribe, I may look 
forward to the time when I may have at 
least one number and feel it is all my 
own.” 

From Kenyon, Minnesota, Mrs. R. 
Mable Leland writes: “ It may interest 
you to know that $3.15 of the $3.50 I 


am enclosing was paid me by the vil- 
lage for service rendered as Judge of 
Elections in March. I have not used 
this money before and consider this 
purpose particularly fitting, as it was 
my first experience.” 


Following the example of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett and Mrs. 
Charlotte W. Boalt, Miss Charlotte 


Kohlbury of Bronxville, New York, 
sends $2.00 for a subscription for some- 
one “who ought to have the Citizen. 
but for some reason has not.” Even 
from abroad come letters of apprecia- 
tion. From upper Norway Mrs. E. D. 
Prendergast, who is conducting a party, 
writes: “ Several of us have met in this 
out of the way place. Over here it is 
so hard to know what is going on. We 
agree that the News of the Fortnight in 
the Citizen is just what we want.” The 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair 
in Scotland, who sends a subscription, 
writes, “I have seen some numbers of 
the Woman Citizen and am much struck 
by its excellence.” 

In both Florida and Georgia, the 
Leagues of Women Voters are making 
drives for subscriptions and are run- 
ning neck and neck, with Georgia in the 
lead at present. Fifteen subscriptions 
came at one time from the Fort Pierce 
League in Florida. The Atlanta League 
is making such a remarkable record that 
it deserves a story all by itself. 

I wish it were possible to write each 
one a personal letter to tell her how 
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Tue Hotret SupREME For WoMEN 


A convenient hotel exclusively for women, con- 

on lines consistent with 
the highest policy. Exceptional accommodations 

for women’s conventions. 

| suitable for professional or social gatherings. 

| Restaurant open to public. 
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Send for booklet 
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| HOTEL 
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much we appreciate her co-operation, 
We can only tell you so here. 

A friend who ordered a number of 
copies “for use in my slow but beloved 
Kentucky,” says: “* Our women are not 
yet aroused to the importance of their 
new privileges and obligations, and are 
giving too much time to things that have 
engrossed them for years to the neglect 
of the paramount issues of the day.” 

That’s the keynote of the reason for 
the Citizen drive—the need of arousing 
women to their responsibilities. What 
kind of a world are your children going 
to find? Will it be a nightmare of con. 
flict between classes, and war between 
nations, or will they be assured of jus. 
tice, of peace and prosperity? These 
are questions which your action now 
will help to solve. You may not like it, 
you may not even be conscious of it, but 
the responsibility is yours. One hun. 
dred per cent. good citizen means one 
hundred per cent. wise mother. 

Don’t forget that every subscription 
you obtain puts money in your club or 
League treasury. G. F. B. 





American Men 
(Continued from page 17) 


exact figures are available, that there 
are thousands of women in the public 
service, hundreds in elective offices of 
various kinds, and many more serving 
upon party and non-partisan commit- 
tees. The number of women in these 
positions is steadily on the increase. 

The special points at which women’s 
influence is most clearly seen are edu- 
cation, sanitation, recreation, the care 
of children, and, generally speaking, in 
projects of a humanitarian nature. 
Women’s interest and influence thus far 
have been less marked in the domains 
of finance and public works, and gen- 
erally in those functions of the state, 
sometimes characterized as repressive, 
as contrasted with the preventive work 
of the government. Among the terri- 
torial units of government women have 
been most active in urban communities. 

It is equally true that the influence 
of women might be very greatly en- 
larged, and probably it will be in the 
future. The number of women who 
vote, hold office and take an active part 
in public affairs will in all probability 
largely increase with the growing in- 
terest and experience of women in pub- 
lic work. If women are less active in 
some ways than men, we may offset this 
by the fact that women have thus far 
developed no group of grafters and 
boodlers with the spoils machines that 
feed them. And, in general, a larger 
percentage of women than’ men are 
effectively opposed to politics of this 
type. 

The truth is that the part played by 
political parties in the determination of 
public policies is usually greatly exag- 
gerated. By far the greater part of our 
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laws are determined outside the parti- 
san field. To know who really makes 
the laws, we must look back of the leg- 
jslator to the forces and interests that 
impel him to vote as he does. It is pre- 
cisely in this field that the influence of 
women is most likely to be felt, al- 
though less conspicuously displayed. 


Arthur Capper 

United States Senator from Nansas 

T is unnecessary to ask whether 

American women count in politics 
and government. and it is specially 
unnecessary Where my own state of 
Kansas is concerned. We have had full 
political emancipation of women in 
Kansas in all local affairs for more 
than a generation. Kansas the 
original prohibition state and never 
abandoned the fight during a period of 
forty years, when at last national pro- 
hibition was established. Yet Kansas 
might have followed other early pro- 
hibition states in going back to high 
license or some other substitute but for 
the unwavering loyalty of Kansas 
women in our municipal elections. 
They were invariably on the side of 
“Jaw and order,” as the prohibition 
enforcement issue was called in our 
state in all those critical years. With 
this experience Kansas was early for 
complete political emancipation of 
women. 

What women will do with their po- 
litical power I have not the slightest 
doubt. It goes without saying that 
they are politically powerful. They 
have the same political power as men. 
But it will be found that as they were in 
Kansas prohibition enforcement, so are 
they for this principle in the nation. 
And as they are for enforcement of 
prohibition, so they will be for law en- 
forcement in general. In this respect 
the nation is immensely strengthened 
by women’s full enfranchisement. 

Women will be found a power on all 
moral questions—a power in behalf of 
all humane propositions. such as the 
protection of women and children in 
industrial employments. They will be 
on the side of the home in such ques- 
tions as uniform marriage and divorce 
laws. Uniform marriage and divorce 
laws are a need of the nation if the 
home is to be as sacred as it has been 
to our forebears in America, and de- 
pendence can be placed upon American 
women to support these measures of 
home protection. 

Women’s intuitions must be reckoned 
with by all parties and all politicians. 
Partisanism can not be the reliance 
with political machines where women 
have the vote that it has sometimes 
been in the past. for women will not be 
blind followers of party leaders. This 
influence in holding parties to consci- 
entious and responsible service I believe 
will be more and more recognized as 
women become accustomed to their 
political duties. 


Was 


The Eye’s “ Thank-You- 
Ma’ams ” 
By Guiietma F. ALsop 
Physician at Barnard College 
HEY say we live in visual times, 
when most of our knowledge and 
pleasure come to us through our eyes. 
Most people see life in visions. Most 
people recall their memories in pic- 
tures. ‘These pronounced visual images 
came from the vividness of our sense 
of sight. 
In other words, eyes were never as 
important as they are today. With the 
marvelous power of adaptation of 
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Nature, eyes which were meant to see 
the smoke of a campfire on a far hori- 
zon, now read and look down the 
microscope all day. For the adjustment 
of near sight, the body uses some of 
the most delicate muscles of its equip- 
ment. The ciliary muscles encircle the 
crystalline lens and by contraction or 
relaxation render the lens more or less 
convex. If the eyes are reading, the 
two small ciliary muscles are held in 
a position of intense contraction for 
two or three hours without rest. 

If a student who throughout the 
three hours of her history study scarcely 
lifts her eves from the book, should 









growth in ownership of the Bell Sysiem. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


““Who owns the company >” 
“What is behind it?”” These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 
people living in every state in 
the Union. Could the stock- 
holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course, are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 


ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
ment and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 





| Be twa homekeeper should send for this 
beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes ‘‘Productions for Sleep and Rest.” 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Adele “Gray Shop” 


102 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly tailored 
Gowns 


Afternoon Frocks 
Suits and Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 


Between 6th and 7th Avenues 




















MAJORS CEMENT 


glassware, 


repairing china, 
bric-a-brac, 


is the best for 
billiard cues, 


meerschaum, tipping 
etc. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO 
Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 








WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 

receipt of $1.10. 

_ Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 


GLENSIDE 
A small sanitarium for nervous, 


mild mental, or chronic ill- 
nesses. 





MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. | 


6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica Paty, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


| 
HOTEL | 
MARTHA WASHINGTON | 
EG = AE oo x. 201n st. 30. som 
| 

| 


$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day | 
Rooms and Bath | 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


Special Weekly Rates || 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES | 
| AND GENTLEMEN | 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 

Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street | 


| 
| 
| 
} 








CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


Save 
Laundry Losses 


Factories a, 
les, C al 
Ont. 


Write for stvles 


& J. CASH, Ine. 
Sixth Street 


Brantford, South Norwalk. Conn. 


THE Woman Citizey 


hold both hands tightly clenched al] 
that time, she would hardly be able to 
open her fingers or move her arms at 
the end of three hours. And yet she 
wonders that her feel hot and 
smarting and the type blurs before the 
time is up. She has required an endur. 
ance from the ciliary muscles at which 
hand and arm muscles would rebel. 

The external ocular muscles are 
those which move the eyeball from side 
to side across the page. If you sit oppo- 
site a person in the subway and watch 
her reading in the dim light and jerking 
motion of the car. you will see one of 
the marvelous bits of muscular action 
in our bodies, as with undeviating pre- 
cision the eye makes its myriad re- 
peated motions from side to side. And 
the same history student who held her 
ciliary muscle clamped in concentration 
for three hours on end requires these 
fine muscular bands to move the eyes 
from side to side. back and forth, un- 
countable numbers of times, with the 
same accurate precision. After three 
months of such close eye application 
she goes to the doctor for eye-strain. 

The optic region in the brain is 
closely related with the stomach region, 
so that a persistent indigestion may be 
one of the first symptoms of eye- 
strain. All this while the eyesight 
itself may be undamaged. It is the 
muscular apparatus of the eye which 
has broken down under too much exer- 
cise. In contra-distinction to all the 
other muscles of our bodies, we exercise 
our eye muscles too much. That is 
why we have eye-strain. The principle 
to be applied here for cure, is the other 
half of muscular activity; that is, mus- 
cular rest. 

When we look at the far horizon, the 
ciliary muscles of the eyes relax, also 
the external orbital muscles. That is, 
when we get up from our desk and go 
to the window and look out at the 
street, we give our eyes a rest. When 
we stop reading to tidy up the room, or 
listen to the victrola, we rest our eyes. 

If in the olden days a team of horses 
were going up a long hill, the farmer 
whoa-ed them on a series of little flat 
plateaus built into the road. In 
western Pennsylvania, we call them 
“ thank-you-ma’ams.”’ The farmer 
knew there was no trouble in driving up 
the team and wagon, if he let the horses 
rest and get their breath on the “ thank- 
you-ma’ams.” Farmers. have known 
more about exercise and rest, and also 
scientific feeding, of their animals, than 
human beings have known about their 
exercise and rest and the scientific feed- 
ing of themselves. 

In other words, to prevent eye-strain, 
learn the right muscular use of your 
eyes. When you have a long piece of 
work to do, get up every half-hour and 
walk around the room and look out of 
the window. Rest your eyes for five 
minutes. Then come back again. 


eyes 





